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DIRECT YOUR 
OWN READING 


Better than anyone else, you know what 
you want to read about 


Whatever your chief professional interests may be, new 
and helpful articles about them are always easy to find. 
To find the best articles upon any educational subject, 


consult the 
EDUCATION INDEX 


in your nearest Public, College or School library. It is a 
monthly subject index to the contents of leading educa- 
tional magazines, including The Junior College Journal. 


The library will probably have just the magazines 
you wish, new or old. If not, we can supply them 
promptly and reasonably. 


Periodicals Department 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Compilers and publishers of indexes to periodicals 
950-972 University Avenue New York 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


Special Numbers during the year include: Christmas Books, November; 
Grammar and the Mechanics of Writing, March; and Silent Reading, April 


What Prominent Educators say: 

The Elementary English Review serves a unique place in American elementary 
education. .... It provides unusually helpful suggestions for the teachers in the 
fields of literature, language, and reading.—William S. Gray, Dean, Coliege of Edu- 
cation, The University of Chicago. 

I feel moved to write you in compliment of what your periodical has done to 
crystallize the new attitude toward books and literature in American elementary 
education.—Frederic G. Melcher, Editor, The Publishers’ Weekly, New York City, 
donor of the Newbery Prize for the best book of the year in Children’s Literature. 

The officers of The National Council of Teachers of English... . heartily 
recommend this journal as being, in their judgment, the richest and altogether the 
most suggestive publication for those whose professional interests lie in the field of 
elementary education.—R. L. Lyman, President, National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

Libraries find THe Review especially helpful for its suggestive material for 
special occasions—Book Week, Christmas, etc., and refer to those special numbers 
again and again. The book reviews too are most valuable guides.—Ada F. Liveright, 
Librarian, Pedagogical Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


C. C. Certain, Editor 4070 Vicksburg Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 


Official Organ of The National Council of Teachers of English 
Indexed by The Educational Index 
Bound for Permanent Reference by the large Colleges and Universities 
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Vol. Il 


Placement of Curriculum Content 


[ EDITORIAL | 


Educational research and educa- 
tional practice have failed to date 
perhaps most egregiously in the 
large field of problems suggested in 
the title above. The desirability of 
fitting curriculum content to quite 
well-known stages of development 
in the learner is tacitly assumed by 
many educators, and work toward 
this objective has been started, 
notably on the elementary level, in 
Washburne’s arithmetic investiga- 
tion. 

There has been some activity 
among institutions of higher learn- 
ing also. Perhaps that most widely 
known is Koos’s report on the over- 
lapping of high-school and college 
courses. And at about the same 
time, Boardman and Smith at Colo- 
rado State Teachers College pub- 
lished the results of a survey of 
opinion and practice on Siandards 
for Determining the _ Collegiate 
Rank of Subjects. 

The subject of this editorial was 
suggested by the reading of the ad- 
dresses and discussions at the last 
meeting of the National Association 
of State Universities. A number of 
the members reported on the neces- 
sity for an objective attack on 
their problems. 

At the University of Washington 
an attempt is being made to sepa- 


1 Research Bulletin No. 8, 1924. 


rate their offerings first of all 
into collegiate and non-collegiate 
courses, and among the latter, three 
types have been discovered: those 
of high-school caliber; trade and 
industrial subjects yielding techni- 
cal superficialities of the work 
only; attenuated courses resulting 
from minute division and subdivi- 
sion and of small educative worth. 

It would seem that a continua- 
tion of the discussion as to whether 
the junior college curriculum is 
secondary or collegiate would not 
be the prime necessity at this point. 
Individual development is a con- 
tinuous process, and the basic prob- 
lem in curriculum making at any 
level involves a discovery and a 
cure of inarticulations existent. 

The suggestion is that a large- 
group co-operative attack be or- 
ganized on the junior. college 
curriculum problem, among _ the 
membership of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. It is not 
assumed, of course, that this is a 
virgin field. A number of investi- 
gators have labored in it, and many 
are now interested in its status. 
However, it is now perhaps the 
proper time to centralize a new 
project under the leadership of the 
Research Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 


FREDERICK L. WHITNEY 
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John Tarleton Agricultural College 


J. THOMAS DAVIS* 


John Tarleton College had its be- 
ginning in 1900. It was made pos- 
sible by the legacy of John Tarle- 
ton, a pioneer citizen who before 
his death in 1897 willed all of his 
earthly possessions for the purpose 
of establishing a school to which 
worthy boys and girls could go with 
the least expense possible. It is said 
that John Tarleton never attended 
any sort of school in his life but had 
a consuming passion for making 
provision for worthy and ambitious 
young people to attain an educa- 
tion. 

The old John Tarleton College 
struggled most of the time on an 
efficient basis up until the year 
1917. At this time the state of Texas 
took over the properties of John 
Tarleton College, placed the admin- 
istration of the institution under 
the Board of Directors of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, and established a four-year 


* President, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephenville, Texas. This is the 
fourth in the series of articles on repre- 
sentative junior colleges. For method of 
choice of institutions see Junior College 
Journal (June 1931), I, 552-54. In each 
article the administrative head of the in- 
stitution has been asked to solve in his 
own way the following problem: “An 


English-speaking educator from abroad. 


knows nothing of the junior college but 
is anxious to learn as much of it as pos- 
sible, in its various aspects, during a visit 
to the United States. Your institution has 
been suggested as a representative one for 
him to visit. Please state the features of 
greatest significance that you think he 
should observe in his visit to your col- 
lege.” 


unit junior college. It was the pur- 
pose of the Board of Directors and 
the State Legislature to maintain 
the traditional academic and fine 
arts courses well established in 
John Tarleton College and add 
thereto departments of agriculture, 
home economics, engineering, and 
vocational education; thus making 
possible the greatest amount of 
service in the various lines of edu- 
cational activity for young people 
who are worthy and ambitious. The 
four-year unit of John Tarleton 
College embraces the last two years 
of high-school work and the first 
two years of college work. 

Among the main objectives of the 
institution, two stand out as of 
major importance. The first pro- 
vides terminal or finishing courses 
for those young men and women 
who desire specific training for 
special purposes and yet who do 
not expect to continue through the - 
field of advanced education. These 
courses are provided especially in 
the field of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, mechanics of all kinds, 
engineering, business administra- 


tion, and such other vocational lines 


as may be desired on the part of the 
student. | 

The second objective of the insti- 
tution is to provide under careful 
supervision and sympathetic ad- 
ministration the very best training 
possible leading toward advanced 
education. To this end the college 
maintains courses preparatory to 
law, medicine, teaching, engineer- 
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ing, and general academic train- 

a the preparatory division the 
administration of John Tarleton 
College ever keeps in mind two im- 
portant functions. In the first place, 
there are hundreds of young men 
and women who are approaching 
maturity in life but who have not 
had access to a first-class high 
school in order to finish a high- 
school education. These young men 
and young women, even though 
they have not had the chance of a 
youth, still deserve the privilege of 
a high-school education, but are too 
mature to be classed with the im- 
mature children of the ordinary 
municipal high school. John Tarle- 
ton College furnishes an atmos- 
phere of genuine college life of real 
maturity in which these students 
may finish their high-school courses, 
and at the same time correlate and 
co-ordinate four years of work on 
the junior college level to a specific 
end or objective. 

The other particular objective of 
the preparatory division is to fur- 
nish vocational and special training 
to the more mature boys and girls 
who want to enter directly into in- 
dustry after a short period of spe- 
cific training. In both the prepara- 
tory and the college division of John 
Tarleton College, the administra- 
tion constantly keeps in mind the 
fact that young people at this stage 
of training need sympathetic and 
co-operative help and guidance. To 
this end there is the closest and 
most sympathetic relationship be- 
tween students and faculty in every 
phase of work at John Tarleton 
College. 

Dean J. Thomas Davis, who has 
been the administrator of John 
Tarleton College for twelve years, 


has kept in mind all the time the 
primary ambition of John Tarleton 
in the making of his will, that is, to 
provide the most efficient type of 
education possible at the least ex- 
pense compatible with a high de- 
gree of efficiency and training. Not 
only is it the purpose of John Tarle- 
ton College to keep required ex- 
penses at a very low level but every 
encouragement possible is placed 
before the students to lead them to 
be economical, thrifty, and ener- 
getic. On the other hand efficiency 
is not sacrificed by means of a 
“penny wise and pound foolish” 
economy. 

The lands of John Tarleton Col- 
lege include a 40-acre campus, on 
which are located the main build- 
ings of instruction, dormitories, 
etc.; a 25-acre poultry plant ad- 
joining the campus, on which is 
maintained a demonstration poul- 
try farm and an international egg- 
laying contest project; and a 500- 
acre demonstration farm, upon 
which is maintained a demonstra- 
tion dairy plant, and in addition 
demonstration herds of hogs, sheep, 
goats, mules, horses, and _ beef 
cattle. 

On the 40-acre campus there are 
29 buildings, including three dormi- 
tories for girls, a residence for the 
dean of the college, and a residence 
for the registrar and dean of stu- 
dents. 

On the poultry plant there are 
two residences, one for the director 
and one for the assistant director, 
and 39 houses for poultry produc- 
tion, etc. 

On the college farm is main- 
tained a residence for the director 
of the School of Agriculture, four 
residences for farm foremen and 
laborers, a dormitory for boys who 
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assist in the care of live stock, a 
dairy barn, a very large live-stock 
barn, a building for class judging 
and teaching, and a number of 
smaller unit buildings for _ live 
stock. 

A Reserve Officers Training Corps 
unit is maintained, through which 
the government furnishes two army 
officers and some $30,000 worth of 
government equipment. 

In the School of Music there are 
employed five full-time teachers 
with a number of assistants. Seven 
well-equipped studios for piano, 
voice, violin, and woodwind and 
reed instruments are maintained. 
In addition to this there are some 
twenty-five practice rooms equipped 
with pianos, violins, and other mu- 
sical instruments and supervised 
through the day for practice work. 
In addition to this equipment, many 
students practice in their homes 
and dormitories. 

The buildings and equipment of 
John Tarleton College represent an 
investment of approximately two 
million dollars. 

As stated above, John Tarleton 
College aims to maintain high-class 
technical divisions in engineering, 
agriculture, home economics, and 
similar fields, but is determined 
also to maintain to the highest de- 
gree possible the traditional courses 
of arts and sciences. 

The institution is administered 
strictly upon a four-year basis. 
Those responsible for the establish- 
ment of John Tarleton College as a 
state institution had in mind the 
idea of the Harper Plan as indicated 
by former President Harper of the 
University of Chicago. The diplo- 
mas issued to graduates grant them 
the title of Associate in Arts upon 
completion of their courses. 
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WHAT OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


In answering this question, Rey. 
A. D. Mattson writes as follows in 
a recent issue of the Lone Star Lu- 
theran, of Seguin, Texas: 


In recent years the junior college 
has appeared in our midst. Junior 
colleges are found in all but five states 
of the Union. How is this new move- 
ment going to affect the church col- 
lege? I quote from President Bran- 
delle’s report to the last meeting of 
the Augustana synod. 

“The Texas Conference found it 
necessary to combine Trinity College 
with the Lutheran College at Seguin, 
Texas, of the Iowa synod; the Minne- 
sota Conference at its late meeting de- 
cided to discontinue Minnesota Col- 
lege at Minneapolis, Minnesota. These 
were junior colleges that found it im- 
possible to attract a sufficient number 
of students to warrant the outlay re- 
quired for their upkeep.” 

Is the junior college going to do 
with our colleges what the high 
schools have done to the academies? 
Personally, I do not believe that the 
four - year liberal arts college is 
doomed, in spite of what is being said 
to the contrary. The professional man 
with the broad cultural background, 
other things being equal, is always 
going to be at an advantage over the 
man who lacks such a _ background. 
The law of the survival of the fittest 
will undoubtedly continue to support 
the liberal arts college. However, we 
do face some necessary readjustments 
relative to the junior college move- 
ment. Perhaps the solution lies in 
strengthening and expanding the sen- 
ior college departments. 


The conception that higher edu- 
cation should be limited to the few 
is destined to disappear in the in- 
terests of democracy. — Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education, 
p. 20 
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Business Education: The Present Status 


LEONARD V. KOOS* 


Instead of indulging in a lengthy 
preliminary compliment to a field 
of instruction of undoubted and 
increasing importance to an ade- 
quate educational program, we 
proceed at once to the purpose of 
this paper, which is to present a 
picture of the present status of eco- 
nomics and business in the junior 
college. Our chief concern will be 
the offerings in this field in junior 
colleges, but point will be given to 
the exposition of status by compar- 
ing the offering in junior colleges 
with that in high schools and in 
collegiate schools of business. In 
addition to the evidence concerning 
the offering, certain information 


will be presented concerning the. 


teaching staff in the junior colleges 
responsible for instruction in the 
field. 

The sources of the evidence 
drawn upon will be cited at the 
points of presentation, but it may 
be stated at the outset that infor- 
mation concerning the offerings in 
the junior colleges has been sup- 
plied from a study, unpublished to 
date, made by Assistant Dean H. G. 
Shields of the School of Commerce 
and Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


* Professor of Secondary Education, 
editor The School Review, University of 
Chicago. This is the third in the series of 
papers presented at the conferences on 
business education held at the University 
of Chicago during the summer of 1931. 
Papers by J. L. Hancock and H. G. Shields 
were published in the November and De- 
cember issues, respectively. 


PROPORTIONS HAVING OFFERINGS 


The first type of evidence relates 
to the numbers and proportions of 
junior colleges offering work in the 
field of economics and business. In 
this phase of the study Shields 
made use of evidence available in 
the catalogues of the institutions 
represented. He had access to cata- 
logues of 295 institutions, which is 
not far from three-fourths of all 
junior colleges now in existence. 
The analysis shows (see Table I) 


TABLE I 


NUMBERS AND PROPORTIONS OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES SHOWN BY THEIR CATA- 
LOGUES TO HAVE OFFERINGS IN 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Percent- 
With With- age 


Type of Offerings out with 

Junior College inthe Offer- Offer- 
Field ings ings 

243 52 82.4 
Co-educational (198).. 167 31 84.3 
Women’s (73) ....... 61 12 83.6 
Public (130) 115 15 88.5 
Private (165) ........ 128 37 77.6 


* The numbers in parentheses are the num- 
bers of institutions represented. 


that more than four-fifths of these 
junior colleges make some offering 
in the field. When these colleges 
are classified as co-educational, 
men’s, and women’s institutions, it 
is found that only about three-fifths 
of the junior colleges for men in- 
clude such work, but the explana- 
tion of this smaller proportion may 
be merely in the casual factor of 
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the small number of institutions 
represented. When the junior col- 
leges are classified as public and 
private, the public units are found 
to offer work in the field more often 
than do the private units. 
Although the findings are not di- 
rectly comparable with those de- 
rived by Shields for the current 
situation, something may be added 
to our understanding by citing 
from a study by L. C. Marshall of 
the status in 1925-26. This study 
differs from that by Shields by 
dealing with the offering in the 


TABLE II 


OFFERINGS IN ECONOMICS OF 130 JUNIOR 
COLLEGES, 1925-—26* 


More Ele- 
Type of Thanthe mentary No 
Junior Elementary Course Courses in 


College Course Only Economics 
57 39 34 
Public (24) ... 16 8 0 
State (21) .... 14 7 0 


Private (85) .. 27 24 34 


* Adapted from Table XII on p. 604 in L. C. 
Marshall, “Offerings in Economics in 1925- 
1926,” The Journal of Political Economy 
(October 1927), XXXV, 573-612. 


field of economics only and not 
with “economics and _ business.” 
Computations on the evidence pre- 
sented by Marshall concerning the 
130 junior colleges represented in 
his study show 73.8 per cent offer- 
ing some work in economics. Sixty 
per cent of the private junior col- 
leges were found to offer some 
work in the field. If Marshall had 
included all courses represented in 
Shields’s study, it is not unlikely 
that his proportions making some 
offering would have been almost, if 
not quite, as large as were found in 
the more recent investigation. 


THE COURSES OFFERED 


The specific courses most fre- 
quently included in the offerings of 
the junior colleges were ascertained 
by Shields and are listed in Table 
III. This table shows the percent- 
ages of junior colleges offering cer- 
tain courses in economics and 
business when any work is offered 
in the whole field; and the percent- 
ages such courses are of all cata- 
logues examined which list such 
courses. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
FOUND TO OFFER CERTAIN SPECIFIC 
COURSES IN ECONOMICS AND 


BUSINESS 
Percentage 
Percentage of All 
of Junior Cata- 
Courses Colleges logues 
(243 In- (295 In- 
stitutions) stitutions) 
Economics (elementary).. $81 66 
39 42 
31 26 
Economic history ....... 22 18 
Commercial geography... 17 14 
Bookkeeping 15 10 
OG@ice practice 15 13 
Secretarial work ........ 14 12 
Business organization.... 14 12 
Salesmanship ........... 13 11 
Money and banking...... 12 10 
7 


In accordance with expectation 
we find in this list such courses as 
elementary economics, economic 
history, commercial geography, 
money and banking, and market- 
ing—courses' chiefly concerned 
with supplying the economic and 
business background. A more re- 
markable fact in the table is the 
array of courses concerned with 
giving occupational technique, such 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS TYPES OF JUNIOR COLLEGES FOUND TO OFFER 
CERTAIN COURSES IN ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS 


Co-educa- 

Courses tional 

(199) 
Economics (elementary) .............. 73 
Reomomic history 22 
Commercial geography ............... 15 
Business organization ................ 14 
Money and banking. 13 
10 


as accounting, shorthand, typing, 
bookkeeping, office practice, secre- 
tarial work, and_ salesmanship. 
This fact will come up for com- 
ment again when comparison is 
made of the offerings in high 
schools, junior colleges, and colle- 
giate schools of business. 

The materials compiled by 
Shields ascertained also the _ per- 
centage frequency with which each 
of the courses listed in Table III 
was Offered in the different types 
of junior colleges. Results are found 
in Table IV, which reports the 
courses encountered in the analysis 
of catalogues of junior colleges and 
does not draw on the evidence 
gathered by questionnaire. The 
chief differentiation among these 
types of institutions disclosed by 
these percentages is the greater 
emphasis in the junior colleges for 
women on training for secretarial 
responsibilities, that is, by larger 
percentages for courses in short- 
hand, typing, and office practice. 
Junior colleges for men, on the 
other hand, show little if any tend- 
ency to stress the courses related 
to the types of occupations in which 


Men’s Women’s Public Private 


(24) (73) (130) (165) 
62 50 78 a6 
29 24 30 {0 
12 a2 14 27 
12 41 36 20 
20 27 28 20 
20 8 20 12 
12 11 19 10 

4 26 9 14 
8 16 15 11 
4 19 13 11 
12 17 8 
8 5 17 7 
8 2 13 8 
4 0 11 4 


men engage more largely than 
women. The percentages in the 
column for public junior colleges 
are in all but two instances larger 
than for private junior colleges, re- 
flecting a tendency to difference 
already mentioned. 


COMPARISON OF OFFERINGS 


It should assist in the clarifica- 
tion of the problem of the appro- 
priate offering in business and 
economics at the junior college 
level to compare the offerings as 
just described with those in high 
schools and in collegiate schools of 
business. Such a comparison is 
facilitated by Table V. This table 
contains a list of “fields of work,” 
or courses, and percentages of the 
different types of institutions offer- 
ing them. The first column in- 
cludes evidence identical with that 
given in the right-hand column of 
Table III, and indicates again the 
percentages of junior colleges offer- 
ing certain courses—those courses 
most frequently listed in catalogues. 
The second column reports the 
proportions of high schools in Min- 
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TABLE V 


FIELDS OF WORK OR COURSES IN ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS Most FREQUENTLY 
GIVEN IN JUNIOR COLLEGES, HIGH SCHOOLS oF MINNESOTA (1926-27), 
AND COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS (1925-26) 


Fields or Courses 


Business training (“jumior”’) 


Schools Collegiate 
Junior in Schools of 
Colleges Minnesota Business 
(295) (164) (38) 
66 92 
32 99 
30 100 
26 45 95 
18 79 
14 47 82 
10 95 ne 
13 14 
12 
12 95 
11 4 
11 97 
7 
17 
8 
7 
7 
97 
95 
7 
87 
87 
7 
79 
76 
76 
72 
72 
61 
58 
47 
47 
7 
37 
32 
22 


* Presence of this course in the offering not investigated. 


nesota in 1926-27 found by Weer- 
sing: to be giving certain commer- 
cial courses. Percentages are re- 
ported for courses appearing seven 
or more times in the 164 high 
schools investigated. While inter- 
preting the data it will be well to 


1 Frederick J. Weersing, Reorganization 
of Commercial Education in Public High 
Schools (South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati), 1929, p. 11. 


bear in mind that Weersing made 
no inquiry concerning the status of 
economics itself, although we may 
be sure that large proportions of 
these schools offered work in eco- 
nomics either as a separate course 
or as part of a composite course 
called “Introduction to Social Sci- 
ence,” recommended as a require- 
ment of all pupils by the State De- 
partment of Education. This evi- 
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dence from Minnesota is used be- 
cause Weersing’s is one of the few 
recent studies of the status of com- 
mercial education available and be- 
cause the situation in Minnesota is 
probably not notably different from 
that in most localities in which there 
is not intensive supervision of com- 
mercial education on a state-wide 
pasis. The evidence concerning the 
offering in collegiate schools of 
business is from a report on colle- 
giate education for business pre- 
pared for a commission (L. C. Mar- 
shall, chairman) of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business.2. The percentages are 
those for “fields of work” most fre- 
quently offered in the 38 institu- 
tions which were members of the 
Association. Four of the members 
were strictly graduate schools of 
business. This fact explains why 
certain common elementary college 
courses are not reported as being 
offered in all the schools. 


Scrutiny of the high-school of- - 


fering in the field as illustrated by 
the situation in Minnesota brings 
the feeling of disappointment often 
expressed by those disposed to be 
critical of business education at the 
high-school level. The courses are 
almost exclusively concerned with 
imparting the simple skills required 
in a narrow range of clerical occu- 
pations. They are concerned with 
technique rather than the general 
background for or understanding 
of business. The fact that most of 
these high schools give, in addition, 
some work in elementary eco- 
nomics, either as a separate course 
or in a composite course, cannot 


2“Collegiate Education for Business,” 
The Journal of Business of the University 
of Chicago (January 1928), I, 1-59. Ma- 
terial adapted from Table VI, p. 16. 


go far to mitigate this disappoint- 
ment. 

Direct comparison of the offer- 
ings in high schools and junior col- 
leges shows a somewhat better, 
even if not satisfactory, representa- 
tion of background courses in 
junior colleges, as is witnessed by 
the percentages for economics, 
economic history, commercial ge- 
ography, business’ organization, 
money and banking, and market- 
ing. Notwithstanding the appear- 
ance of these courses in the list, 
however, the percentages for all 
but the elementary course in eco- 
nomics are low. At the same time 
the junior college seems to have 
borrowed heavily from the high 
school below in extending the list 
by frequently offering courses like 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, of- 
fice practice, and secretarial work. 

The offering in the collegiate 
schools of business is in marked 
contrast with that in the high 
school and junior college in ignor- 
ing entirely courses pointing to 
clerical skills. There is, however, 
overlapping of junior college and 
school of business courses in fields 
like elementary economics, account- 
ing, money and banking, business 
organization, economic history, and 
geography. The _ proportions of 
schools of business giving these 
courses are much larger than are 
the proportions of junior colleges 
giving them. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Three main types of service seem 
appropriate for the offering in eco- 
nomics and business in the junior 
colleges. One of these is the pre- 
professional service, which is that 
of giving such courses in the field 
as will meet the needs of students 
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who will transfer to schools of busi- 
ness as juniors after having done 
their first two years of work in the 
junior college. The most authorita- 
tive statement bearing on what 
these courses should be may be 
based on the findings of the study 
reported by the commission of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, already men- 
tioned. In this study, presidents, 
deans, and instructors of these 
schools were asked to _ indicate 
which among a long list of fields 
of instruction should be given at 
the junior high school level, at the 
senior high school and junior col- 
lege level, and at the senior college 
level. The only fields in economics 
and business in the list predomi- 
nantly placed at the middle (senior 
high school and junior college) 
level were principles of economics 
and accounting. A large number 
also recommended the “social back- 
ground of production” for the same 
level. All other fields were recom- 
mended with overwhelming pre- 
dominance for the senior college 
level. If these recommendations 
were followed it would be a rela- 
tively simple matter for the junior 
college to meet these requirements. 
We may judge from evidence in 
Shields’s study that many junior 
colleges are already in a position 
to meet such requirements. 
Another approach to this prob- 
lem of the courses to offer to meet 
the pre-professional need is that of 
analyzing the requirements of pre- 
professional curricula leading to 
schools of business operating at the 
senior college level and of freshman 
and sophomore years in schools of 
business beginning with the fresh- 
man college year. Almost a decade 
ago the writer made an analysis of 


this type® for 18 such schools and 
found courses in principles of 
economics, accounting, and com- 
mercial geography required in a 
majority of cases. Other courses 
appearing less frequently were eco. 
nomic history, money and banking, 
statistics, mathematics or theory of 
investments, and business English, 
This approach does not discover q 
serious obstacle to rendering the 
pre-professional service in the jun- 
ior colleges. 

The second type of service in the 
field of economics and business ap- 
propriate for the junior college is 
that of providing preparation for 
the semi-professions in_ business, 
that is, business occupations which, 
from the standpoint of amount of 
training required, lie somewhere 
between clerical positions for which 
the high school can prepare and the 
bona fide professions requiring 
four or more years of preparation 
at the college level. Examination 
of the junior college offering found 
in the analysis by Shields indicates 
scarcely more than a beginning in 
this direction, and this is toward 
the training of secretaries. Much 
remains to be done before there is 
generous recognition of this semi- 
professional service in the junior 
colleges. First, we shall need ex- 
tended investigations to _ identify 
the semi-professions and, second, 
we shall need development of and 
experimentation with courses aim- 
ing to prepare for them. 

The third type of service will be 
that of affording an understanding 
of the economic and _ business 
world, not for those who look for- 
ward to business professions and 


3 Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College 
(Research Publications of the University 
of Minnesota, 1924), chapter iv. 
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semi-professions, but rather for 
those who will not make occupa- 
tional use of this special knowl- 
edge. Instead, it will enter into 
what we may quite properly term 
the general or liberalizing educa- 
tion of the student. This will be 
training beyond that provided in 
the present meager offering of eco- 
nomic background courses avail- 
able at the junior college level and 
from fields usually offered only at 
the senior college level. Among 
these would be certain of the fields 
listed in Table V as being offered 
in collegiate schools of business but 
not at present often found in jun- 
ior colleges. The treatment of these 
fields would be less intensive than 
would be necessary for students 
looking forward to professions in 
economics and business. A justifi- 
cation for making such courses 
available in the junior college will 
reside in the high desirability of 
looking out for the _ liberalizing 
training (in economics and _ busi- 
ness) of those who cannot or should 
not continue their education at the 
senior college level, or those who, 
if they do continue, will specialize 
in fields other than economics and 
business. This service, like the 
semi-professional service, will be 
difficult to develop, and will re- 
quire for its development an ex- 
tended period of experimentation. 


THE INSTRUCTOR IN ECONOMICS 


The investigation by Shields in- 
cludes evidence concerning that 
part of the staff of the junior col- 
lege responsible for instruction in 
economics and business. The kinds 
of evidence relate to the size of the 
Staff giving the instruction, the 
undergraduate specialization of in- 
structors in the field, degrees held, 


period and nature of teaching ex- 
perience, teaching load, and sal- 
aries. Certain of the data under 
the first two headings only will be 
drawn upon here in the hope that 
the evidence along all lines will in 
good time be made available to 
those interested. 

The average numbers of instruc- 
tors working exclusively in the 
departments of economics and 
business; teaching not only in this 
department but in some other de- 
partment also; and teaching in the 
department from both of these 
groups are shown in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE NUMBERS OF INSTRUCTORS IN 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS 


Exclu- 
sively From From 
Type of in De- Other Both 
Junior College part- Depart- Sources 
ment ments 
Co-educational (64).. 2.8 1.3 4.2 
Women’s (24) ...... 2.0 0.7 z.7 
3.5 1.6 5.1 
Private (G6) 1.8 0.9 2.8 


These averages are reported by 
types of junior colleges. The con- 
clusion seems justified that, for the 
junior colleges represented, these 
average numbers afford consider- 
able opportunity for instructional 
specialization. Some of these in- 
structors are teaching also in re- 
lated fields in the high-school years 
below. These facts concerning the 
size of teaching staffs in the de- 
partment do not quite prepare us 
for a chief conclusion from Table 
VII, to the effect that large propor- 
tions of instructors report their 
major undergraduate preparation 
as economics and business. We are 
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TABLE VII 


UNDERGRADUATE SPECIALIZATION OF IN- 
STRUCTORS IN ECONOMICS AND BUSI- 
NESS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Number Per- 

Field of of cent- 
Specialization Teachers age 
History or Social Science.. 34 21 
15 9 
9 6 
39 25 
159 100 


thus confronted in this study, as 
in others that have had to do with 
junior college instructors, with 
facts suggesting the inadequacy of 
their preparation for the special 
lines of work offered. 


A FIELD OF UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Although this consideration of 
the status of economics and busi- 
ness in the junior college is brief 
and far from comprehensive, it has 
nevertheless disclosed a number of 
unsolved problems. This is not pe- 
culiar to the field at this level. As 
late as 1928 the Commission of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business admitted as 
much for the field for institutions 
at the level with which they were 
chiefly concerned. The Commission 
said, “A survey of the admission 
requirements, minimum  require- 
ments for graduation, and total of- 
ferings of the thirty-eight schools 
of business which are members [of 
this association] indicates’ that 
there are many unsolved problems 
in this field of education. This is 
not surprising. The development of 
the movement has been so rapid, so 
extensive, and so opportunistic that 
time, energy, thought, and financial 
resources have not sufficed for the 


establishment of sound, maturely 
considered educational policies.’ 
It is clear enough from materials 
presented that there are difficult 
problems at the high-school levye] 
also. It will not do to bemoan the 
existence of the problems; they 
should, instead, be regarded as 
challenges to those of an investj- 
gative mind working in the field 
at the different levels. Because many 
of the problems are common to the 
different levels, they might well be 
investigated co-operatively. by rep- 
resentatives of the high schools, 
junior colleges, and_ collegiate 
schools of business. 


SPEECH COMMITTEE 


The Junior College Committee of 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech, the membership of 
which was reported in the Journal 
last month, has been modified as 
follows: Rolland Shackson, Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Junior College; 
Mrs. Maude C. Ramm, Duluth (Min- 
nesota) Junior College; Mrs. Irene 
C. Hoch, Modesto (California) Jun- 
ior College; Glenn L. Lembke, Pas- 
adena (California) Junior College; 
Sylvia D. Barnes, Parsons (Kan- 
sas) Junior College; Anne McGurk, 
Highland Park (Michigan) Junior 
College; G. P. Tanquary, University 
of Southern California; J. Richard 
Bietry, Los Angeles Junior College, 
chairman. 

Under the direction of this com- 
mittee an entire section meeting at 
the annual cvnvention of the Asso- 
ciation at Detroit, December 28-30, 
1931, was devoted to a discussion 
of junior college speech problems. 


4“Collegiate Education for Business,” 
The Journal of Business of the University 
of Chicago (January 1928), I, 20. 
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Junior College Feasibility in Washington 


AUGUST DVORAK* AND JOHN W. DAVIDSON? 


That the junior college is an ac- 
cepted unit in American education 
is generally conceded. That the es- 
tablishment of a junior college in 
every city of note is feasible is not 
generally conceded. Thinking, pro- 
gressive people are demanding an 
answer to the important question, 
“What requirements should’ be 
satisfied before organizing new 
junior college units?” The obvious 
general answer is (1) an adequate 
number of students, and (2) ade- 
quate finances. Specifically, writers, 
while varying somewhat, often 
state (1) a minimum of 150 to 200 
students, and (2) resources to en- 
able a budget of $30,000, $40,000, 
or more, annually. 


ATTENDANCE AND CURRICULA 


In order that a junior college 
may Offer a variety of educational 
opportunity, that it may develop a 
definitely collegiate atmosphere, 
that it may conduct classes suffi- 
ciently large to be economical, ap- 
proximately two hundred students 
are necessary. With approximately 
two hundred students there can be 
offered several sections of the re- 
quired courses, and with intelligent 
administration, courses in which 
only one section is offered will at- 
tract fifteen to twenty-five students. 
Two hundred students enrolled for 
30 semester, or 45 quarter, hours 


*Professor of Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


+ Superintendent of Schools, Winlock, 
Washington. 


each year will represent 6,000 se- 
mester, or 9,000 quarter, hours of 
college work. If instructors carry 
an average weekly teaching load of 
15 hours, and if twenty to twenty- 
five students be the desired average 
class size, then each instructor will 
carry 300 to 375 student hours per 
semester or quarter and during the 
year each instructor will carry 600 
to 750 semester, or 900 to 1,125 
student-quarter, hours. The 6,000 
semester, or 9,000 quarter, hours 
annually will represent the full- 
time teaching load of eight to ten 
full-time instructors. Since various 
administrative, advisory, extracur- 
ricular, and guidance duties would 
add the time allotment of at least 
one or two additional faculty mem- 
bers, a junior college with two hun- 
dred students would call for a 
minimum faculty of nine or ten 
to twelve full-time instructors. By 
distributing the extra-teaching du- 
ties among the whole staff, nine to 
twelve departments of instruction 
can be offered. Accordingly it is 
possible to offer college work in 
nine to twelve departments and 
have in each department an in- 
structor who is a specialist in his 
department and who offers work 
only in one department. Ten in- 
structors could offer twenty-five or 
thirty different courses of five 
hours each per semester or quarter, 
or a total of approximately 300 
semester, or 450 quarter, hours of 
different courses per year. In ac- 
tual practice these numbers of dif- 
ferent courses would be reduced 
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because of duplicate sections in 
certain subjects, e.g., English. The 
reasonable variety of offering of 
225 to 250 semester hours of dif- 
ferent courses found desirable by 
Koos! is attainable with the usual 
demands of approximately two 
hundred students. 

In order to offer an adequate cur- 
riculum the individual junior col- 
lege should be assured an annual 
budget of $30,000 to $40,000. The 
budget is intimately related to the 
enrollment and faculty. Experience 
is demonstrating that, while the 
costs vary, a reasonable minimum 
figure for public junior colleges is 
$200 per year per student. Public 
junior colleges attempting to offer 
an adequate program at an annual 
cost of $150 per student have rather 
generally met with difficulty, and 
certain costs such as those for 
buildings have not been properly 
faced. Two hundred dollars per 
student per year will be found very 
conservative when the range for 
public and private junior colleges 
is $100 to $2,000 per year. Two 
hundred students with $200 per 
student per year would mean a 
budget of $40,000. A faculty of ten 
adequately trained and experienced 
members would cost $24,000 to 
$30,000. In a $40,000 budget there 
would be $10,000 to $16,000 for 
other than instructional cost. Such 
a distribution of the budget would 
mean 60 per cent to 75 per cent for 
costs of instruction and 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent for other costs. If a 
building program were undertaken 
such a distribution of costs would 
be found extremely conservative. 
If the cost per student were 


1L. V. Koos, The Junior College Move- 
ment (Ginn & Company, Boston, 1925), 
chapter x. 
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reduced, the instructional costs 
would need to be reduced propor- 
tionately. Likewise if classes were 
reduced in size by 10 to 20 per cent 
and the number of instructors ip- 
creased, the budget would be pro- 
portionately increased. 


QUESTIONS OF FINANCE 


Three questions to be kept in 
mind when discussing junior col- 
lege finances are: (a) Is the college 
to be supported by student fees, or 
by taxes, or both? (b) What is the 
assessed valuation of the taxable 
wealth in the supporting area? 
(c) What is the extent of the taxes 
already being levied in the sup- 
porting area? 

At present, public junior colleges 
vary from being entirely free to 
being entirely supported by the stu- 
dents. State aid is available in some 
states, notably in California where 
the total state subsidy is in excess 
of $100 per student per year. 

Experience has demonstrated 
that the requirement of an assessed 
valuation of $3,000,000 for the 
high-school departmental type of 
public junior college is generally 
inadequate. In California the re- 
quired assessed valuation for dis- 
trict junior colleges was originally 
made $10,000,000. The 1929 ses- 
sion of the California legislature 
raised this figure to $25,000,000. At — 
the last session of the California 
legislature the definite stipulation 
of $25,000,000 assessed valuation 
was removed. In its stead a limit 
was placed on the tax millage that 
may be levied for junior college 
support. This implies the assessed 
valuation must be large enough to 
provide by a limited tax levy ade- 
quate funds to operate the junior 
college. 
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Question may be raised relative 
to the ratio that the junior college 
tax levy should bear to the total 
tax levy for schools exclusive of 
junior colleges. While that ratio 
has never been established, it is evi- 
dent that the public rightly wishes 
it to be as low as possible. It like- 
wise is clear that communities now 
finding it difficult to maintain their 
schools on reasonable tax levies 
ought seriously to consider the ad- 
visability of adding to their tax 
burdens by creating another drain 
on their public funds. It likewise 
should be axiomatic that a thor- 
ough survey of all the facts should 
be made before establishing new 
junior colleges in communities 
and before establishing legislation 
which will permit or legalize an- 
other educational institution which 
will subject the taxpayer to addi- 
tional taxation. The 1931 California 
legislature has in fact made such 
local surveys a necessary part of 
the procedure preliminary to the 
organization of new junior colleges. 


APPLICATION TO WASHINGTON 


In the state of Washington the 
writers conducted a survey of the 
communities which might consider 
establishing junior colleges. The 
purpose of the survey was to de- 
termine as nearly as possible which 
communities could in all proba- 
bility maintain junior colleges with 
adequate student enrollments, and 
to determine the effect of such jun- 
ior colleges on the local tax rates. 
No attempt was made to determine 
the advantages junior colleges 
might be expected to bring to such 
communities, since the advantages 
and disadvantages of junior col- 


leges have been fully discussed in 
literature now available. 

Washington at present has pub- 
lic junior colleges in Aberdeen, 
Centralia, Mount Vernon, and Yak- 
ima. These colleges attempt to 
operate on student fees. Guaranty 
funds subscribed by local patrons 
and business men give adminis- 
trators moral support. The work 
of these colleges is recognized by 
the University of Washington and 
by other institutions of higher edu- 
cation. No enabling act has yet 
been enacted to permit levying of 
taxes for their support. 

Since in all probability the first 
junior college law that is enacted 
in Washington will define both 
municipal and district junior col- 
leges, data were secured both for 
the twenty-three largest communi- 
ties in the state, and also for those 
same communities together with 
their surrounding territory within 
radii of fifteen miles. Fifteen miles 
is a readily commutable distance, 
frequently exceeded by the dis- 
tances that students within large 
cities are compelled to travel to 
reach universities within’ those 
cities. The twenty-three communi- 
ties with their surrounding terri- 
tory include 75 per cent of the 
high-school students in the state. 

From the data which follow in 
tabular form an attempt was made 
to determine (1) whether or not 
the establishing of a junior college 
in each of the twenty-three cities 
was advisable, (2) whether the city 
or the district type was advisable, 
and (3) whether the junior college 
could be furnished free to the stu- 
dents by a reasonable tax levy or 
whether the funds from _ taxes 
would need to be supplemented by 
aid in the form of tuition or of 
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grants from the state or county. 
The criteria on the basis of which 
advisability was determined are: 


An estimated junior college en- 
rollment of 200 students. The 
basis of estimation was 18 per 
cent of the high-school enroll- 
ment within the territory af- 
fected. 


. An assessed valuation in excess 


of $10,000,000 within the city 
or district affected. 


. The ability of the assessed valu- 


ation to provide adequate funds 
for a budget of $200 per student 
per year on a tax levy not in 
excess of two mills, i.e., 20 cents 
on $100 of assessed valuation. 


Present current tax levies of 20 
mills or less. This criterion is 
designed to permit the establish- 
ment of junior colleges only in 
communities which are _ able 
financially to do so. 


A present school expenditure, 
assessed valuation, and tax levy 
relationship which will provide 
necessary funds for the junior 
college on a tax levy not in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent of the current 
school tax levy. This criterion, 
interrelated with criteria 2, 3, 
and 4, is designed to keep a bal- 
anced relationship between tax 
levies for junior colleges and tax 
levies for the elementary school 
and for the junior and senior 
high school. 


These criteria, although arbitrary 


in nature, are the outgrowth of past 
experience with junior colleges and 
attempt to allocate to the junior 
college both its proper place and 


its 


necessary financial support 


without losing sight of the other 
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units in the system of education in 
Washington. Whether a minimum 
of 200 students in a public junior 
college, an assessed valuation jin 
excess of $10,000,000, a maximum 
tax levy for the junior college of 
2 mills, a maximum school tax of 20 
mills, and the allocation to the col- 
lege of not more than 10 per cent of 
the school funds are the exact mag- 
nitudes of these criteria is of less 
importance than that data relative 
to these criteria be available and be 
observed before new junior colleges 
are established. Further experience 
will determine the proper figure for 
each criterion. At present these cri- 
teria are in harmony with the 
latest developments in the junior 
college movement. If these crite- 
ria are accepted, the conclusions 
reached by this survey are tenable. 
If other magnitudes are to be as- 
signed to these criteria or if other 
criteria are desired, the data here- 
with submitted are valuable even if 
other conclusions are reached. 

The reader should keep in mind 
that any of the five criteria which 
fall below the above-mentioned 
standard are printed in italics 
(Table I). The data for the city 
junior colleges are labelled “A,” 
and for the city together with the 
surrounding territory within the 
radius of fifteen miles the data are 
labelled “B.”’ To find any one of 
the five criteria under “A” or under 
“B” in italic type was considered 
adequate to render inadvisable the 
“A” or “B” (city or district) type 
of organization. Partial support of 
junior colleges by student tuition 
or by the state or county aid makes 
some junior colleges advisable 
where the data for free junior col- 
leges do not satisfy all five of the 
criteria. 


yle 


High- 

City School 

Enroll- 

ment 
A 15,500 
¢Seattle ...-- B 16,408 
A 5,400 
+Tacoma ...- B 6,988 
5,761 
¢Spokane ..- B 6,626 
A 2,100 
tEverett..... B 2,852 
A 1,380 
tAberdeen... B 2,394 
5570 

tMt. Vernon. )B 2,219 
A 1,450 
tYakima B 2,250 
A 1,779 
+Bellingham . —_ 
A 487 
tAuburn .... 1B 1.694 
A 1,000 
tVancouver.. B 1,634 

68 
tCentralia... 1 
§Bremerton.. 1 
A 1,028 
tOlympia ... B 1,267 
tLongview .. iB 
tWalla Walla 

{Colfax ..... 
{Raymond... 
{Ellensburg . 
{Port Angeles 
Ritzy 233 
{Ritzville | B 233 


*Tax rate is predicated on an annual per student cost of $200. 


Estimated 
Junior 
College 
Enroll- 

ments 
2790 
2954 
972 
1279 
1037 
1193 


378 
513 
249 
429 
102 
405 
261 
405 
320 
390 

87 
305 
180 
294 
123 
276 
125 
260 
191 
252 
185 
228 
102 
228 
203 
207 

54 
201 

57 
119 

56 
107 

98 

78 

91 

80 

80 

42 

42 


TABLE I 


Data FOR 1929-30 FOR THE FIvE CRITERIA OF JUNIOR COLLEGE FEASIBILITY DE- 
TERMINED FOR THE TWENTY-THREE LARGEST COMMUNITIES IN WASHINGTON* 


Assessed 
Valua- 


tion 


(Millions) 


306.5 


326. 
68. 


94 
89 


104. 


18 
30 
11 
23 

5 


20. 
15. 
35. 
19. 


CK Oh 


eo 


& 
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Local Tax Levy 
in Mills 


Junior 
College 
with 


Free 
Junior 
College 


$100 Aid 


© © 
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3.3 1 
3.7 

4.4 2 
3.0 1 
6.1 3 
1.5 

2.4 1 
3.0 1 
2.7 1 
1.8 

2.9 1.5 
1.4 
3.8 1.9 
3.0 1.5 
3.7 9 
1.1 6 
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Tax 
Levy 


Sa 
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Percentage Added to 
School Tax Levy 


By 

By Junior 

Free College 
Junior with 

College $100 Aid 

13 
13 7 
20 10 
19 10 
17 8 
16 8 
21 11 
18 9 
23 12 
20 10 
17 9 
17 9 
17 9 
13 7 
18 9 
18 9 
28 14 
19 9 
28 14 
18 9 
22 11 
14 7 
44 23 
49 24 
25 13 
16 8 
21 10 
13 7 
13 7 
9 5 
24 12 
12 7 
28 14 
19 10 
24 12 
6 3 
10 5 
12 6 
16 
11 5 
21 11 
10 5 
16 8 
12 6 
17 9 
11 6 


Figures indicates by ‘‘A’’ 


pertain to city alone. Figures indicated by “B” pertain to city and surrounding territory within 
radius of fifteen miles. Italicized items indicate that the criteria are not being met. 
} City or district type of junior college, with aid, advisable. 


t District type, with aid, advisable. 


§ Questionable. 
{| Not advisable. 
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SEVENTEEN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The data in Table I indicate that 
no city in Washington satisfies all 
five criteria for offering junior col- 
lege advantages to its students, 
without aid from the state or the 
students. The only district in a po- 
sition to offer a junior college free 
to its students is Longview. It is 
safe to conclude that, if the five 
criteria submitted are tenable, the 
junior colleges in Washington may 
not be offered entirely at the ex- 
pense of the local taxpayers. Sub- 
sidy in the form of state aid or stu- 
dent tuition to the approximate 
extent of $100 per student per year 
must be provided. With such a sub- 
sidy Bellingham, Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, and Yakima would satisfy 
all five criteria for city public jun- 
ior colleges. Everett almost meets 
all the criteria for city junior col- 
leges with a $100 subsidy. Thirteen 
district junior colleges located at 
Aberdeen, Auburn, Bellingham, Ev- 
erett, Longview, Seattle, Spokane, 
Sunnyside, Tacoma, Vancouver, 
Walla Walla, Wenatchee, and Yaki- 
ma easily meet all five criteria for 
public junior colleges with a sub- 
sidy of $100 per student. Bremer- 
ton might establish a public junior 
college with a $100 per student sub- 
sidy, except for the fact that the 
junior college would require 24 per 
cent of its present low school tax. 
Centralia, Mount Vernon, and 
Olympia are afflicted with high 
school taxes at present, but they 
meet the other four criteria for par- 
tially subsidized public junior col- 
leges. Colfax, Ellensburg, Pasco, 
Port Angeles, Raymond, and Ritz- 
ville fail to qualify on several cri- 
teria, and it is deemed inadvisable 
to establish junior colleges in these 
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communities at present. Many jun- 
ior college students can secure the 
training they desire at the teachers 
colleges at Ellensburg, Bellingham, 
and Cheney. 

Washington at present has logi- 
cal use for thirteen or, at the most, 
seventeen district junior colleges, 
State aid or student tuition seems 
necessary. These seventeen districts 
have 70 per cent of all the high- 
school students in the state, and the 
seventeen junior colleges could ex- 
pect to serve 10,000 freshman and 
sophomore students. 


NORFOLK DEAN 


J. R. Johnson has been elected 
dean of the junior college at Nor- 
folk, Nebraska, in place of Charles 
Lindsay, whose death occurred 
during the summer. Mr. Johnson 
did his undergraduate work at the 
University of Nebraska, where he 
also secured his Master’s degree. 
He is a candidate for the Doctorate 
in history at the University of Wis- 
consin. He has acted as both prin- 
cipal and superintendent at Denton, 
Nebraska, and as superintendent at 
Waterloo and Wood River, Ne- 
braska. 

Allen P. Burkhardt, superintend- 
ent of schols at Norfolk, reports 
that the junior college, in spite of 
the general depression which has 
hit that locality as well as others, is 
holding its own very nicely. Its en- 
rollment is ninety; this figure be- 
ing slightly higher than last year’s 
enrollment. The graduates of the 
Norfolk Junior College have been 
very successful in their work in the 
universities to which they have 
gone after graduation. Mr. Burk- 
hardt says that the movement 
seems to be gaining in favor. 


Improving Instruction in the Junior College 


J.C. MILLER* 


In recent years there has been a 
definite reversion to the idea of edu- 
cation which judged the process by 
the product. A reaction is seen 
from the great emphasis placed on 
the mechanics of education, on 
buildings, equipment, laboratories, 
and the standardization of courses 
and credits. Educators are begin- 
ning to realize that the heart of the 
educational process is the stimula- 
tion to independent and construc- 
tive thought, which can be given 
only by the wide-awake and ¢a- 
pable teacher. 

It has long been recognized in 
elementary and secondary schools 
that a thorough knowledge of the 
subject-matter to be taught is not 
sufficient training to insure the 
success of a teacher. Today a con- 
siderable amount of professional 
training in education is everywhere 
required of teachers at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. Until 
recently, however, it has been gen- 
erally assumed that anyone with an 
extensive knowledge of any subject 
acquired in university study was 
fully equipped for college teaching. 
At present it is coming to be real- 
ized that college teaching is often 
very inefficient and wasteful and 
that the science of education is able 
to offer at least a partial cure for 
some of the deficiencies. 

Very few universities offer pro- 
fessional courses in _ education 
which are planned to meet the 


* Dean of the faculty, Christian College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


needs of the prospective college in- 
structor. Vast numbers of edu- 
cators are in doubt as to the value 
of these courses. In-service train- 
ing provides an opportunity for the 
introduction of the science of edu- 
cation into college teaching. A pro- 
gram which would be conducive to 
a better professional attitude, im- 
proved methods of instruction in 
particular subjects, and the produc- 
tion of a superior graduating stu- 
dent would certainly be welcomed 
by college administrators. 

Most college instructors are glad 
to have help in vitalizing and mod- 
ernizing their methods, once they 
have been made to see the possibili- 
ties for improvement. Yet without 
adequate guidance they are con- 
fused by the mass of educational 
literature which they have not the 
technical training to understand. A 
gradual introduction to the many 
helps available is needed. This help 
can be given during service by a 
carefully planned improvement 
program carried on in the regular 
faculty meetings. 

At Christian College, a junior 
college for young women located 
at Columbia, Missouri, each of the 
instructors in academic subjects 
holds the degree of either Master of 
Arts or Doctor of Philosophy. The 
teaching has been considered satis- 
factory by all inspecting agencies. 
Yet it was felt that a definite pro- 
gram for the improvement of in- 
struction would cause faculty mem- 
bers to take a more professional 
attitude toward their work and 
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strive to make their teaching more 
effective. A carefully prepared plan 
of co-operative study, discussion, 
and experimentation has now been 
in operation for four years. It has 
resulted in a noticeable increase in 
faculty enthusiasm and solidarity. 

Previous to the time of the inau- 
guration of this program the fac- 
ulty meetings had been given over 
to details of administrative routine, 
which are now handled in other 
less time-consuming ways. Now 
the bi-weekly meetings are devoted 
to a definite educational program, 
enlisting the co-operation and inter- 
est of the whole teaching force. 

At the first faculty meeting of 
the year 1927-28, held before the 
opening of college, plans for the 
work of the year were discussed 
and a program committee ap- 
pointed. A number of books were 
purchased to form the nucleus of 
a professional library. Twelve 
books dealing with various phases 
of college education were chosen 
for intensive study. After the open- 
ing of school each teacher was sup- 
plied with a mimeographed copy of 
the results of the intelligence tests 
and one meeting was devoted to a 
discussion of the interpretation, 
significance, and use of the test 
scores. 

A special study was made of The 
American Arts College, by R. L. 
Kelly. Since the reports given on 
personnel management and_ the 
measurement of educational results 
provoked the greatest amount of 
discussion, several additional meet- 
ings were given over to these topics. 
A specialist on personnel work led 
the discussion at one of these meet- 
ings, and at another a study was 
presented of the distribution of 
grades. 
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During the second semester rep- 
resentative instructors gave ex- 
planations of the work which was 
being offered in their departments. 
A general outline was followed in 
each report. The first feature was a 
justification of the existence of the 
department on the basis of its con- 
tribution to the students of Chris- 
tian College. They reported the 
modern tendencies, recent events, 
individuals, or publications of sig- 
nificance to the work of the depart- 
ment. Methods suggested 
whereby the results of their teach- 
ing could be compared with those 
being achieved in other institutions, 
These reports were of much inter- 
est to the other teachers, who in 
many cases got an entirely new 
light on what was being attempted 
and accomplished in fields with 
which they were not familiar. 

Several experimental _ studies 
were made by faculty members 
during the vear 1928-29. The pre- 
liminary plans for these studies 
were discussed at faculty meetings 
and the progress and results re- 
ported from time to time. The head 
of the English department and the 
dean of the faculty conducted an 
experiment designed to improve the 
reading ability of first-year college 
students. The dean of women made 
a study to determine the major 
differences between the twenty- 
five students making the highest 
grades and the twenty-five making 
the lowest. The teacher of hygiene 
and the director of the physical 
education department made a study 
to determine the relation between 
reported health habits and scholar- 
ship. Several similar studies were 
made along other lines. 


The most important project dur- 
ing the year 1929-30 was the edit- 


| 
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ing of a volume containing syllabi 
of all the courses offered in the col- 
lege. These were prepared by the 
jndividual teachers and bound in a 
volume of 330 pages. A _ general 
form for the syllabi was agreed 
upon. Each was to include a state- 
ment of the place of the course in 
the curriculum, the major objec- 
tives of the course, the teaching 
methods employed, an outline of 
the content, and a_ bibliography. 
The preparation of these syllabi 
caused the teachers to think seri- 
ously of the relative importance of 
the objectives of their courses, of 
the comparative significance of dif- 
ferent units of subject-matter, and 
led in some cases to important 
changes. Several meetings were de- 
voted to the formulation of the ob- 
jectives of the college, to be stated 
in the catalogue. A freshman guid- 
ance program was initiated, but 
was not put into full operation until 
the following year. The remainder 
of the vear was given over to a 
study of orientation courses and of 
survey courses in various fields. 
The topic of study for the year 
1930-31 was the junior college cur- 
riculum. After a general discussion 
of curricular problems and the ob- 
jectives of the junior college, two 
major hypotheses were agreed 
upon: first, that the period of the 
junior college is an area for aca- 
demic repair and for the comple- 
tion of general education; second, 
that general survey courses are 
better adapted to the junior college 
curriculum than _ traditional iso- 
lated sections of subject-matter. 
A representative of each depart- 
ment made a report on the prac- 
tices of similar institutions as 
found in their catalogues. A com- 
parison was made of the offerings 


at Christian College with those 
elsewhere, and definite recommen- 
dations were made for immediate 
and ultimate changes. Special 
attention was given in each depart- 
ment to the possibility and de- 
sirability of introducing survey 
courses. These reports were con- 
densed, mimeographed, and used 
as the basis for a final discussion, 
after which a decision as to advis- 
able changes in the curriculum for 
1931-32 was made by the faculty 
as a whole. The interest aroused 
by these reports has led to extended 
individual studies. One of these is 
the comparison of the curricula of 
thirty-five junior colleges with ap- 
proximately equal enrollments. The 
instructors in the social sciences 
are making an investigation of the 
high-school preparation of their 
students in order to decide on the 
advisability of sectioning on thai 
basis. They are also studying the 
later careers of former students in 
order to decide whether students 
are more likely to be helped by sur- 
vey courses of a terminal nature or 
by traditional types of courses. An- 
other study is being made of the 
effect on semester grades of vari- 
ous combinations of subjects pur- 
sued at the same time. 

The work of the guidance com- 
mittee has been continued and 
elaborated. There are six members 
of this committee, each of whom is 
the special friend and adviser of a 
group of girls. Meetings of the ad- 
visers are held at which problems 
of interest are discussed. The ad- 
viser has several interviews with 
each girl and writes a personal let- 
ter to her mother. This work is to 
be given still more emphasis during 
the next year. 

Among the practices which have 
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helped to make the faculty im- 
provement program fruitful may 
be mentioned the following: 

1. The visiting of classes by the 
dean. 

2. The circulation of a letter to 
the instructors before each faculty 
meeting, reviewing the activities of 
the preceding meeting and an- 
nouncing the topics to be discussed 
at the next one. 

3. The purchase by the library 
of a number of professional books 
and periodicals. 

4. An arrangement of programs 
which necessitates the co-operation 
and participation of all teachers. 

5. A continuous program with 
sufficient continuity to build up 
momentum from year to year. 

Articles based on the program 
for the improvement of instruction 
have been and are being published. 
However, the original purpose of 
the plan was not to produce litera- 
ture on this subject. It was inau- 
gurated with the primary hope that 
the staff members would be chal- 
lenged or stimulated to improve 
their methods of instruction to the 
end that a better student product 
would result. The increased inter- 
est of faculty members in continued 
study is very noticeable. During 
the past year more than 70 per 
cent of the regular staff members 
have pursued university courses. 

The program is being continued 
during the year 1931-32. The cen- 
tral project is the preparation of a 
volume which will supplement the 
one entitled Syllabi of Courses. 
The supplement will be a formu- 
lated system for comprehensive 
measurement of achievement in the 
various courses. 

The administrative officers and 
faculty members of Christian Col- 
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lege are committed to the belief 
that the time and effort expended 
in the program for the improve- 
ment of instruction has been jus- 
tified. 


MASS PRODUCTION 


More than one person has won- 
dered if the mass production sys- 
tem of the great universities js 
worth the presumed benefits. Over 
at Lawrenceville just the other day 
a boy stood before the bench and 
heard the judge sentence him to 
imprisonment for life because the 
pleasures, the boy-plays of a great 
university made him forgetful of 
the debt he owed his father for the 
sacrifices that enabled him to re- 
ceive the advantages of education 
which had been denied his parents, 

It is difficult to assess the true 
advantages of the great universi- 
ties. Their wealth and influence 
undoubtedly have increased their 
power to offer educational advan- 
tages to those who enter. The de- 
creased age and experience of the 
students at the time of enrollment | 
places them in an unfair position. 
They are boys and girls and they 
are expected to know what they 
hope from life. The great educa- 
tional institutions have, from their 
size, become impersonal when they 
need to be personal. 

It is this fact more than any 
other that makes the junior col- 
leges such as Vincennes appeal to 
parents who have boys and girls 
ready for college and who dread 
placing them in their immaturity 
upon the cold impersonality of the 
great schools that have arisen in 
the age of mass production.—Vin- 
cennes (Indiana) Sun-Commercial 
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Do Junior College Transfers Succeed? 


WRAY H. CONGDON* 


Much has been written about the 
junior college from the point of 
view of its philosophy and its cur- 
rent practices. Only recently has 
anything been done objectively to 
estimate the actual products of this 
type of institution. This study pur- 
poses to add some evidence to this 
line of inquiry by showing what the 
students from the public junior col- 
leges of Michigan have been able to 
do scholastically when they entered 
the Engineering College at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
as compared with students enter- 
ing from other higher institutions 
or students entering from high 
school and going through the entire 
four years of college work at the 
University of Michigan. 


DATA USED 


During the academic generations 
of the five graduating classes of 
1924 to 1928 inclusive, 3,052 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the Engi- 
neering College, 258 of whom came 
from public junior colleges in the 
state of Michigan. The distribution 
of these students according to their 
institutions of origin is as follows: 

From high school...... 2,039 
From junior college.... 258 
From higher institution. 755 


A study of the scholastic records 
of the junior college entrants was 
made and compared with the rec- 
ords of the other two groups indi- 


* Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


cated: those coming to the Engi- 
neering College from the _ high 
schools directly, to be known as 
“native students”; and those com- 
ing from other higher institutions 
than the Michigan junior colleges, 
to be known as “transfer students.” 
In order to estimate the relative 
scholastic success of these three 
groups, certain criteria of evalua- 
tion were used, as follows: grade 
averages, by semesters and by cer- 
tain subjects; disciplinary records 
for poor scholarship; economy of 
time in finishing the college course; 
persistency in residence; percent- 
age of honor students among the 
graduates. 


GRADE AVERAGES 


The study of the students’ grade 
averages was made on the basis of 
point-hour ratios... The mean of 
these averages was taken for the 
various groups compared. A study 
of the mean point-hour ratios for 
each group was then made from 
three different angles: the ratios 
earned before the junior year of 
work at the University of Michigan; 
the ratios earned during the junior- 
senior years at the University, taken 


1An “A” received four points, a “B” 
three points, a “C” two points, a “D” one 
point, anything below a “D” zero points. 
The number of hours of studies receiving 


a given grade was multiplied by the point 


equivalency for that grade. The total 
points thus made by each student were 
divided by the total hours of work he had 
taken, thus giving each student a grade 
average in terms of a “point-hour ratio.” 
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by semesters; and the ratios earned 
during the junior-senior years at 
the University, taken by certain 
subjects common to all engineering 
curricula. 


GROUPS AT ENTRANCE 


What was the mean point-hour 
ratio for each group before they 
reached the junior year of work at 
the University of Michigan? This is 
the first angle from which grades 
are studied. Table I shows the 
point-hour ratios both for the high- 
school period and for the freshman- 
sophomore years in college, wher- 
ever they were taken. The data 
were taken from the transcripts of 
high-school and higher-institution 
records brought to the University 
by each student upon matricula- 
tion. 


TABLE I 


MEAN Potint-Hour RATIOS FOR THE 
THREE GROUPS WHILE IN HIGH 
SCHOOL AND IN THE FRESHMAN- 
SOPHOMORE YEARS IN COLLEGE 


High- Freshman- 
School Sophomore 
Period Period 
Point-Hour Ratios 
Junior college .....2.60 + .02 2.62 + .02 
2.45 + .02 2.35 + .03 
2.44+ .04 2.51+ .03 
Differences in Means 
Junior college and 
.15 + .03 27 + .04 
Junior college and 
.16 + .04 11+ 
Reliability of Difference 
Junior college and 
5.0 6.8 
Junior college and 
4.0 2.8 


This table shows that the junior 
college entrants were students whose 
scholastic attainments as judged by 
their grades before entering the jun- 


ior year of college work averaged 

very much superior to the students 

of either of the other groups. Using 
D 


P.E. (diff.) 


suming the quotient 4.0 as showing 
statistical reliability for the differ- 
ence between two means, the differ- 
ences between the mean point-hour 
ratios of the junior college group 
and either other group during the 
high-school period show high sta- 
tistical reliability. The same is true 
for the difference between the means 
for the junior college group and the 
native group during the freshman- 
sophomore period in college. While 
the difference between the junior 
college group and the _ transfer 
group during this college period 
does not show a difference in the 
mean point-hour ratio sufficient to 
be conventionally reliable, accord- 
ing to Garrett’s table of. chances,’ 
the likelihood is that 97 times in 
100 the difference between the 
means of like measures would be 
more than zero in favor of the 
junior college group. In short, it 
is safe to conclude that the entrants 
from the junior colleges were stu- 
dents whose pre—junior year’s scho- 
lastic grades were on the whole con- 
siderably superior to those of stu- 
dents entering either directly from 
high school or from other higher 
institutions. 


the formula? and as- 


GROUPS AT MICHIGAN 


The next question of interest is: 
Were the junior college entrants 
able to maintain this scholastic su- 


2H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology 
and Education (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company), p. 133, B, to p. 136. 


3 Ibid., p. 135, Table XV. 
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periority after entering the junior 
year of their college work at the 
University of Michigan, where they 
competed under practically identi- 
cal environmental conditions and 
standards of grading with the en- 
trants from the other two groups? 
What was the relative scholastic 
success of these three groups as 
measured by their mean point-hour 
ratios in the junior and senior years 
of their engineering courses? This 
information is given in Table II. 
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comparison with the transfer group, 
the junior college group shows no 
superiority that is entirely reliable, 
and only in the case of the fifth- 
semester difference is it large 
enough to be reliable “for all prac- 
tical purposes.” However, the fact 
still remains that, with only one 
exception, where the averages are 
identical, the junior college group 
maintains a superiority throughout 
all of these eight semesters, whether 
taken singly or combined either for 


TABLE II 


MEAN Point-Howur RATIOS FOR THE GRADES EARNED BY THE THREE GROUPS IN 
VARIOUS SEMESTERS OF THE JUNIOR-SENIOR YEARS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Point-Hour Ratios 


Differences in Means 


Junior Junior 
Semester-Periods Junior College College 
Involved College Native Transfer und and 

Native Transfer 

a 2.48 + .03 2.27 + .04 2.32 + .05 -21+ .05 16 + .06 

2.46 + .03 2.54+ .04 2.39 + .05d .@5 07 + .06 

Seventh semester ........... 2.58 + .03 2.50+ .04 2.54 + + .05 04+ .06 

Eighth semester ............ 2.66 + .03 2.61+ .04 2.64+ .07 .05 + .05 .02 + .08 
Fifth-Eighth semesters’ com- 
bined averages, graduates 

2.635+ 2.634.038 2.584 .04 + .04 05 + .05 
Fifth-Eighth semesters’ com- 
bined averages, graduates 

and non-graduates ........ 2.50 + .05 2.42 + .03 2.48 + .03 .08 + .04 .03 + .04 


This table shows that the junior 
college students maintained a su- 
periority over the native group in 
the fifth semester which was sta- 
tistically reliable, but in no other 
instance is there a superiority for 
any group as great as four times 
its probable error. In the sixth se- 
mester, and in the averages for the 
combined fifth to eighth semesters 
for both graduates and non-gradu- 
ates, the junior college group main- 
tains a superiority over the native 
group that is sufficiently reliable 
“for all practical purposes.’’* In 


+H. E. Garrett, op. cit., p. 137. 


the graduates alone or for both 
graduates and non-graduates. 

The reason for the decrease in 
the amount of superiority upon the 
part of the junior college group is 
not due, however, to any decrease 
in their mean point-hour ratio, for 
this ratio actually increases, semes- 
ter by semester, from 2.48 to 2.68. 
The reason is rather due to the 
more rapid increase in the means of 
the other two groups. It might 
safely be assumed that this is due 
to the fact that the junior college 
group was more highly selected be- 
fore it entered and therefore had 
fewer poor students to be elimi- 
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nated in these upper years. As 
there was a more rapid elimination 
of poor students in the other two 
groups, their mean point-hour ratio 
of course rose more rapidly, al- 
though it did not in any case over- 
take that of the junior college 
group. This assumption is borne 
out by two further considerations. 
First, Table I showed that the jun- 
ior college group was a superior 
group scholastically before it en- 
tered the fifth semester’s work. This 
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the subjects required of all engi- 
neers whatever curriculum of spe- 
cialization they chose, there were 
five subjects commonly taken in the 
junior and senior years: namely, 
English, Engineering Mechanics 2, 
Mechanical Engineering 3, Electrj- 
cal Engineering 2, Chemical Engi- 
neering 1. What was the relative 
scholastic standing of the three 
groups in these common subjects? 
This is shown in Table III. 

From this table it is seen that, 


TABLE III 


MEAN Po1ntT-Hour RATIOS FOR GRADES EARNED IN CERTAIN COMMON 
ENGINEERING SUBJECTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Differences in Means 


of Ratios 
Point-Hour Ratios Junior Junior 
Junior College College 
Subjects College Native Transfer and and 

Native Transfer 

3.12 + .03 3.08 + .01 3.15 + .03 04+ .03 + .04* 
Engineering Mechanics 2 .... 2.88 + .03 2.88 + .02 S062 GE -04+ .04 
Mechanical Engineering 3.... 2.93+ .03 2.82 + .02 2.85 + .02 11+ .04 .08+.04 
Electrical Engineering 2...... 2.76 + .04 2.70 + .02 2.63 + .03 06+ .04 .23+ .03 
Chemical Engineering 1...... 2.91 + .04 2.83 + .02 .03 08+ .04 .14+ .05 


*In this one instance the difference in the means does not favor the junior college group. 


superiority was completely main- 
tained for the fifth semester before 
eliminations in the upper two years 
began to take effect. Also, as will 
be shown later, the junior college 
group lost only 15 per cent of its 
fifth-semester entrants owing to 
poor scholarship, while the native 
and transfer groups lost approxi- 
mately 29 per cent and 25 per cent 
respectively, showing a _ consider- 
ably higher elimination of poor stu- 
dents. 


COMMON SUBJECTS COMPARED 


The last question has to do with 
the relative standing of the two 
groups in the same subjects. Among 


excepting only the point-hour ratio 
of the transfer group in English, 
which is insignificantly superior to 
that of the junior college group, the 
junior college group again main- 
tains a consistent superiority of 
scholastic accomplishment when 
compared with the other’ two 
groups. The same _ situation as 
found in a study of semester point- 
hour ratios is again revealed here, 
namely, a superiority of the junior 
college group’s scholastic attain- 
ment. 


DISCIPLINARY RECORDS 


What were the relative records 
made by the three groups in the 
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matter of disciplinary measures due 
to poor scholarship? Since it is the 
custom at the Engineering College 
to place all students falling below 
the passing average (2.0 on the 
point - hour -ratio scale) on proba- 
tion until their marks are brought 
up to average, and to dismiss stu- 
dents whose averages persist below 
this standard, the mean number of 
semesters spent on probation per 
student and the mean number of 
dismissals per student were taken 
for each group as being another in- 
dication of their relative scholastic 
attainments. These measures were 
taken only for the junior - senior 
years in the Engineering College. 
Table IV gives the means of these 


TABLE IV 


MEAN NUMBER OF SEMESTERS OF DIS- 
CIPLINARY ACTION PER STUDENT BE- 
CAUSE OF Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Semesters Semesters 
on of 
Probation Dismissal 
Junior college ..... 0.45 + .03 .15 + .03 
1.53 + .01 .81+ .0001 
1.21 + .04 .02 


measures for each group, with their 
probable errors. In every case the 
difference in the means proves to 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP ON PROBA- 
TION OR DISMISSED FOR Poor SCHOL- 
ARSHIP AT ANY TIME DURING JUN- 
IOR-SENIOR YEARS 


Probation Dismissal 
Junior college ........... 11.1 3.4 


be completely reliable and to show 
greatly to the advantage of the jun- 
ior college group. 


Another way of showing the same 
situation is by a comparison of the 
percentage of each group that were 
put upon probation or dismissed for 
poor scholarship. This is shown in 
Table V. 

Again the striking superiority of 
the junior college group is brought 
out in this table. 


ECONOMY OF TIME 


Another question of interest is: 
Did any of the three groups take a 
greater amount of time to finish the 
entire engineering course than did 
the others? If the group, for ex- 
ample, which had the higher schol- 
arship averages at the same time 
took considerably longer to finish 
the course than did those with 
lower scholarship averages, the ad- 
vantage in favor of the former 
group would thus be somewhat viti- 
ated in the opinion of many. To 
answer this query the problem was 
attacked from two points of view. 
First, how long did each group take 
to finish the junior-senior years’ 
work at the Engineering College? 
Also, how long did each group take 
to complete their total engineering 


TABLE VI 


MEAN NUMBER OF SEMESTERS TAKEN BY 
GRADUATES IN EACH Group TO FIN- 
ISH THEIR JUNIOR-SENIOR YEARS’ 
WorkK AT MICHIGAN, AND THEIR EN- 
TIRE ENGINEERING COURSE 


Work at Entire 

Michigan Course 
Junior college ...... 4.73 + .03 9.02 + .05 
4.90 + .05 8.90 + .05 
5.15 + .10 9.88 + .11 


course, wherever they may have 
taken their freshman - sophomore 
work? Table VI presents data which 
give an answer to these questions. 

From these data it appears that 
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the junior college group took some- 
what less time to finish their jun- 
ior-senior work at the Engineering 
College than did the native group, 
and considerably less time than did 
the transfer group. In both cases 
the difference in the means is sta- 
tistically reliable. Thus, when put 
under the same environmental con- 
ditions of the Engineering College, 
the junior college group progressed 
faster than either of the other 
groups. 

However, the best test of econ- 
omy of time is perhaps the total 
length of time taken to finish the 
entire collegiate course, since one 
of the objections liable to be raised 
against junior colleges is that they 
require another break in the edu- 
cational ladder and another period 
of adjustment, which is apt to slow 
up progress. The data here par- 
tially bear out this contention, in 
that the native group, which has 
no mid-college point of transfer, 
finishes the total course in less time 
than either the junior college or the 
transfer groups. In the case of 
the native group, however, the dif- 
ference in the means is not large 
enough to be statistically reliable. 
Although the native group finishes 
the total course in somewhat 
shorter time than does the junior 
college group, the latter group can- 
not, on the whole, be said to be 
seriously handicapped so far as the 
indications of these data are con- 
cerned. On the other hand, the jun- 
ior college group finishes in very 
significantly less time than do those 
of the transfer group. These facts 
become even more significant when 
it is recalled that the junior college 
group have at the same time main- 
tained consistently higher scholar- 
ship than either of the other groups. 
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OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Some further considerations give 
other means of measuring the rela- 
tive scholarship accomplishment of 
the three groups. The questions 
considered are: What percentage 
of the fifth semester entrants ip 
each group graduated? What per- 
centage of those leaving before 
graduation did so with a scholar- 
ship average below the standard re- 
quired for continuing in college? 
Of those who graduated, what per- 
centage took honors? Table VII 
gives data answering these ques- 
tions. 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES, FAILURES, 
AND HONOR STUDENTS IN EAcH 


GROUP 
Entrants 
Entrants Who Left Graduates 

Who for Poor Who 

Graduated Scholar- Took 
ship Honors 
Entire group ...... 75 71 11 
Junior college ... 85 67 13 
72 73 11 
76 70 10 


Although honor students at the 
University of Michigan are sup- 
posed to include only the upper 10 
per cent of the graduating class in 
each college, there was each year a 
considerable fraction over 10 per 
cent selected so that the total se- 
lection for the five-year period 
amounts to approximately 11 per 
cent of the graduates. 

These significant data again in- 
dicate the scholastic superiority of 
the junior college group. This group 
graduated a much larger percentage 
of its fifth-semester entrants in the 
Engineering College and with a 
higher percentage of honor students 
among its graduates. Also, of those 
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who left before they had graduated, 
the junior college group had a 
smaller percentage leaving with 
doubtful records. Although the dif- 
ferences in the percentages are not 
always large, they are significant 
and are always in favor of the jun- 


jor college group. 


CONCLUSIONS 


So far as this study is indicative, 
the following conclusions seem to 
be established. 

1. Students entering the junior 
year of the Engineering College at 
the University of Michigan from 
junior colleges of the state have 
higher scholastic achievement than 
students who enter by other routes. 

9. These junior college entrants 
maintain their scholastic superior- 
ity throughout their junior-senior 
years of engineering college work. 
Although entrants by other routes 
steadily improve, they do not sur- 
pass the junior college group in 
scholarship as shown by point-hour 
ratios. 

3. The junior college group has 
proportionately a much _ smaller 
number of students who are sub- 
jected to disciplinary action by the 
faculty because of their poor schol- 
arship. 

4, The junior college students do 
not suffer seriously in the matter 
of the time required to finish their 
course owing to the period of ad- 
justment at the mid-college trans- 
fer point. Compared with transfers 
from higher institutions other than 
junior colleges, they are able to fin- 
ish their course in a considerably 
shorter time. 

0. The fact that this economy of 
time for the junior college group is 
effected simultaneously with the 
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maintenance of superior scholar- 
ship records, shows that the junior 
college students are at a real advan- 
tage as compared with their class- 
mates. 

6. The junior college group grad- 
uates a considerably larger propor- 
tion of its fifth-semester entrants 
than does either of the other 
groups. 

7. Of those students leaving col- 
lege in their junior-senior years be- 
fore graduation, the junior college 
group has a smaller number leav- 
ing with doubtful scholarship rec- 
ords. 

8. A larger number of the junior 
college entrants receive graduation 
honors than is the case for either of 
the other groups. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


Junior college adminstrators who 
are interested in helping students 
to choose their careers more wisely, 
and who wish assistance in the or- 
ganization and development of a 
program of vocational guidance, 
may get such help without charge 
from the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, 425 West 123d 
Street, New York City. 


PROGRESS IN GREECE 


Information from Miss Minnie B. 
Mills, principal of the American 
Junior College for Girls in Greece, 
states that the new buildings at El- 
lenico are nearing completion and 
that they expect to occupy them 
before the first of March. The Jun- 
ior College this year has received 
formal recognition from the Greek 
government, making it a full Clas- 
sical Greek Gymnasium. About half 
of the courses are taught in Greek 
and half in English. 
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WISCONSIN, MISSOURI, AND 
VIRGINIA PLANS 


Dr. S. P. Capen, specialist in 
higher education in the United 
States Bureau of Education, thus 
reports early junior college devel- 
opments in three states in 1914:* 


State education officials in three 
states, acting under authority of law, 
have taken steps toward the recogni- 
tion of the junior college and have 
suggested tentative working defini- 
tions of this type of institution. 

As noted in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1912, 
Wisconsin, in the preceding year, au- 
thorized its normal schools to give 
two years, and no more, of college 
work. The college departments of 
these normal schools were thus in ef- 
fect made junior colleges. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has now formally 
provided for their affiliation with it on 
such terms that normal-school stu- 
dents or graduates who were prepared 
to enter the university at the time of 
entering the normal school, and those 
studies have been approved by the uni- 
versity faculty, may be transferred to 
the university with full credit. Thus 
the graduates of these normal schools 
receive junior standing in the colleges 
of letters and science, agriculture, and 
engineering, and are admitted to the 
law school or the medical school. 

In Missouri seven institutions giv- 
ing part of the four years’ college 
course are affiliated with the state uni- 
versity as junior colleges. The univer- 
sity has issued detailed regulations for 
this affiliation. 

The State Board of Education of 
Virginia, in its circular of information 
for 1914 concerning the certification 


*In Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, 1914, I, 167-68. 


of teachers, provides for granting a 
junior college certificate to “a grad- 
uate of a registered institution in Vir- 
ginia which does not comply fully 
with the definition of a college, but 
which offers an approved four-year 
course at least two years in advance 
of the standard four-year high school, 
with one year’s work of college grade 
in English, history, mathematics, and 
science.” 

Much more thoroughgoing and spe- 
cific prescriptions for the recognition 
of the junior college were adopted by 
the Virginia Association of Colleges 
and Schools for Girls, in June 1913. 
The essential parts of the association’s 
definition are: 

“That any school desiring rank as 
a junior college (a) shall agree to pre- 
fix the word ‘junior’ when applying 
to itself the term ‘college’; (b) shall 
have at least five instructors, each de- 
voting himself to a single field; (c) 
shall fully meet the college entrance 
requirements for courses and examina- 
tions .... 3; and (d) shall within five 
years present at least three students 
who gain by examination advanced 
standing of not less than two years 
(30 hours) at some one of the standard 
colleges asked to co-operate with us 
in this process of standardization, 
namely, Vassar, Smith, Goucher, Wel- 
lesley, and Mount Holyoke. 

The committee on standardization, 
which formulated these regulations 
for the association, was continued and 
has been very successful in arranging 
for close and cordial co-operation 
with the standard women’s colleges 
just mentioned in testing the work of 
the junior colleges of Virginia. The 
action of the association, therefore, 
promises to have considerable influ- 
ence in determining the sphere and 
range of the junior college, not only in 
Virginia but in other states as well. 
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EXPENDITURES SUMMARIZED 


Expenditures in Publicly Con- 
trolled Junior Colleges, 1928 is the 
title of Circular No. 40, by Henry G. 
Badger, issued in October by the 
United States Office of Education. 
It contains a detailed analysis of 
the financial reports made to the 
office by one hundred and one 
public junior colleges in all parts 
of the country. In these institu- 
tions the average instructional staff 
was seventeen and the average stu- 
dent enrollment was two hundred 
and thirty-six. 

The grand total of expenditures 
reported by the one hundred and 
one junior colleges was $8,261,459. 
Of this amount, the two greatest 
items were “Instruction,” at $3,- 
511,844, and “Capital Outlay,” 
amounting to $2,860,006. Adminis- 
tration, and operation and mainte- 
nance of the plant cost a total of 
$1,170,034. 

In the entire group of one hun- 
dred and one institutions 42.5 per 
cent of all expenditures went for 
resident instructional purposes. In 
the seventy-four institutions which 
had secondary students this item 
accounted for only 41.0 per cent 
of the total, but in the twenty-seven 
independent junior colleges 45.4 
per cent of the total went for this 
item. 

The five major items of “Admin- 
istration and General,” “Operation 
and Maintenance of Physical 
Plant,” “Resident Instruction,” 
“General Library,” and “Organized 
Research” accounted for a total of 
08.5 per cent of the grand total 


in all public junior colleges, for 
57.1 per cent in the joint schools, 
and for 61.2 per cent in the inde- 
pendent schools. 

A similar analysis is being made 
of the data received in the 1930 
junior college reports. 


CALIFORNIA GROWTH 


Statistics compiled by the State 
Department of Education summar- 
ize the growth of the junior college 
in number and in average daily at- 
tendance of students from 1921-22 
to 1930-31. These are as follows: 


Average Percentage of 
Number Daily Increase over 
Attendance Previous Year 


1921-22 ... 23 173 


1922-23 ... 25 986 470 
1923-24 ... 24 1,159 18 
1924-25 ... 26 3,022 161 
1925-26 ... 28 3,572 18 
1926-27 ... 31 4,694 31 
1927-28 ... 34 6,310 34 
1928-29 ... 32 8,438 34 
1929-30 ... 35 11,662 38 
1930-31 ... 36 15,120 30 


AID FOR VINCENNES 


In accordance with a bill passed 
at the last session of the Indiana 
General Assembly the County Coun- 
cil of Knox County, Indiana, has 
levied a one and one-half cent tax 
on property in the county for the 
aid of Vincennes University, a pri- 
vate junior college serving a con- 
siderable area in southern Indiana. 
This tax will enable the institution 
to continue its service to many stu- 
dents who would otherwise be un- 
able to secure any education beyond 
the high school. 
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AMARILLO JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Amarillo Junior College (Texas) 
was established in August 1929. 
The faculty was elected and the 
school started the first year with an 
enrollment of 125. The second year 
there was an enrollment of 354 and 
the present enrollment, the third 
year of this institution, is 455. 
Amarillo is the first and only col- 
lege organized under the junior 
college bill passed by the Forty- 
second Legislature. The Amarillo 
College District is coterminous with 
that of the Amarillo Independent 
School District, governed by the 
same board of trustees, and with 
an executive independent of the city 
school system. It is supported by 
taxation, a twenty-cent tax being 
levied for junior college purposes. 
For the first three years of the 
college’s existence an average of 
eleven cents has been used. This 
includes the purchase of all equip- 
ment, gymnasium, bath house, and 
athletic field. A tuition fee of $65 
per nine months is charged each 
student. For the year 1931-32 
there are thus far 173 sophomores. 
This is one of the largest sopho- 
more classes in any junior college 
in Texas. The great majority of the 


students are from Amarillo but 


something like 150 come from out- 
side the city. 


TO TEACH AT COLUMBIA 


Dr. Ralph Bush, dean of the 
Santa Monica (California) Junior 
College, will give two courses on the 
junior college at the 1932 summer 
session of Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University. One will deal 
with junior college administration 
and the other with junior college 
curriculum. 
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DEATH OF PRESIDENT BURKHOLDER 


On October 2, 1931, President 
Christian Charles Burkholder, of 
the Beulah (Junior) College, Up. 
land, California, passed away at the 
age of 66. Credit for the establish- 
ment of this institution in 1920 and 
its subsequent development is given 
to President Burkholder. As 4 
Bishop of the Brethren in Christ 
Church since 1904 he had been jp. 
terested in the extension of the edu- 
cational work of the denomination, 
where his influence extended far 
beyond the Pacific Southwest. The 
November issue of the Beulah Col- 
lege Echo is devoted largely to 
eulogy of the former leader of this 
institution. Until selection of a suc- 
cessor, the administrative duties of 
Beulah College are being cared for 
by Dean Alma S. Cassel. 


KEMPER FACULTY 


Forty-nine colleges and univer- 
sities are represented on the fac- 
ulty of Kemper Military Institute, 
Boonville, Missouri. Among them 
are the Universities of Missouri, 
Chicago, Illinois, Colgate, Columbia, 
Cornell, Yale, Stanford, Indiana, 
Iowa, Utrecht, Berlin, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ALL-AMERICAN ANNUAL 


The Pasadena Junior College an- 
nual The Campus, won All-Ameri- 
can honor rating in the contest for 
yearbooks sponsored by the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association. 
“All-American” is’ the highest 
honor rating and means _ superior 
classification. Usually about six 
vearbooks are placed in this class. 
Tne Pasadena annual scored a total 
of 920 points out of a_ possible 
1,000. 
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TEXAS ENROLLMENT 


Detailed data on enrollment in 
various classes of Texas junior col- 
leges for both the summer session 
and the regular session of 1930-31 
have been furnished by the Texas 
State Department of Education. A 
summary of some of the facts tabu- 
lated shows an enrollment in the 
fifteen private and denominational 
junior colleges of 800 in the sum- 
mer session and 2,396 in the regu- 
lar session; in the seventeen munic- 
ipal institutions, summer, 1,132, 
regular, 3,930; in the two state ag- 
ricultural junior colleges, summer, 
859, regular, 1,310; in the six pri- 
vate and denominational junior 
colleges for negroes, summer, 638, 
regular, 487; and in the one munic- 
ipal junior college for negroes 
(Houston), summer, 270, regular, 
354. The totals for all types of 
junior colleges are 3,699 for sum- 
mer and 8,477 for regular sessions. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AUTHORS 


Miss Helen Judson, of the Eng- 
lish Department of Chaffey Junior 
College, Ontario, California, has re- 
cently completed a compilation en- 
titled Story Essays, with Harriett 
MacClay, instructor in Pasadena 
Junior College, as co-editor. The 
editors have been working on the 
book, which has just been pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company, 
for almost a year. All material 
used in Story Essays has been sub- 
mitted to their English classes for 
approval. 

Miss Judson and Miss MacClay 
chose for their book material which 
pertains to the active life of the 
underclassmen in high school, ma- 
terial which they considered of real 
interest to young people. The es- 
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says which appear in this collection 
seldom, if ever, have been presented 
in one designed for student use. 


SNOW TO BE STATE COLLEGE 


In accordance with the action of 
the last legislature of Utah, Snow 
Junior College, which has been un- 
der the control of the Latter-Day 
Saints Church, will pass to state 
control at the close of the year. It 
began work as an academy in 1888 
and as a junior college in 1924. In 
commenting upon the institution’s 
new status the editor of The Snow- 
drift, the student journal, says: 


For the founders of Snow College, 
students and patrons alike feel appre- 
ciation. This year, the last of forty- 
three years of church supervision, 
especially reverts the thoughts of Snow 
friends to the beginning and develop- 
ment of the school. That a junior col- 
lege exists in the heart of Utah, where 
it is accessible to small communities, 
is a matter of beneficent consequences. 
The Latter-Day Saints Church, general 
and local authorities, civic officials, 
and patrons deserve honor for their 
early contribution to one of the im- 
portant educational movements, that 
of the junior college. 

Under President Knudsen’s admin- 
istration, from 1924 to the present 
time, the college has continued its pro- 
gressive activities as a church institu- 
tion of education. House bill one hun- 
dred one, due to the work of many 
loyal patrons, has determined another 
epoch in the life of Snow College. Next 
year the supervision of the school will 
be transferred to the state. 

In relinquishing the literal relation- 
ship with the church, students and 
patrons rejoice in appreciation to the 
founders and builders of Snow Col- 
lege. They hail the state authorities of 
education with a confidence that will 
revel triumphantly in the future of 
the school. 
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INCREASES IN MICHIGAN 


In an article dealing with the in- 
fluence of the economic depression 
on student life at the University of 
Michigan in School and Society, 
Dr. Robert C. Angell of the Univer- 
sity states that there was a decrease 
in enrollment of 257 between 1929 
and 1930. He says: 

“Accompanying the decline in 
university enrollment was an in- 
crease in the enrollment of Michi- 
gan junior colleges from 1,814 to 
2,241, or about 23 per cent. This is 
probably in part due to students 
staying at home, where expenses 
are less, instead of coming to Ann 
Arbor to college.” 


ENROLLMENT AT INDEPENDENCE 


An increase of 40 per cent in 
junior college enrollment this year 
establishes the success of Indepen- 
dence Junior College, Kansas. Sta- 
tistics concerning enrollment since 
1925 show, with little exception, a 
steady increase up to the present 
time. In 1925, the date of the es- 
tablishment of the Junior College, 
the enrollment passed the 100 
mark. The following year it in- 
creased to 131. In 1927 the mark 
reached 136, 1928 showed 139, 135 
in 1930, 151 in 1931, and this year 
it has reached its high mark of 258 
students. 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


In the November Journal the 
work of junior college type carried 
on at Milwaukee by the Extension 
Division of the University of Wis- 
consin was described. A new bulle- 
tin of the Division outlines a 
proposed two-year course in me- 
chanical and industrial technology 


to be offered at the Milwaukee cen- 
ter beginning September 1932. The 
occasion for such a course and qa 
tentative outline of its content are 
thus given: 


Recent surveys of the industrial field 
indicate that industry has need for 
and can normally absorb approxi- 
mately three times as many semi-pro- 
fessionally trained men in the mechap- 
ical field as four-year engineering 
graduates. The proposed two-year 
course in Mechanical and Industria] 
Technology is planned to offer semi- 
professional training to young men in 
industry who desire to advance and to 
fill important positions in the mechan- 
ical and industrial field. 


First SEMESTER 
English 
Mathematics 
Drawing 
Drawing 
Mechanics and physics | 
Shop and manufacturing methods 
General engineering 


SECOND SEMESTER 
English 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Mechanics and physics 
Shop and manufacturing methods 
General engineering 


THIRD SEMESTER 


American civilization 

Heat power 

Materials of construction 
Electricity 

Shop and manufacturing methods 
General engineering 


FouRTH SEMESTER 


American civilization 

Machine design 

Economics 

Electricity 

Surveying 

Shop and manufacturing methods 
General engineering 
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THE RICHMOND CONVENTION 


An unusually rich and varied pro- 
gram has been arranged for the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, 
which will be held at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, February 19 and 20. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the Association 
banquet, Friday evening, will be Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior. Other prominent university 
leaders who will give important ad- 
dresses include Dean Henry G. Doyle, 
of George Washington University; 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. W. W. Carpenter, of the 
University of Missouri; Dr. Fred- 
erick Eby, of the University of Texas; 
and Dr. Fred J. Kelly, specialist in 
higher education of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

All sessions of the convention will 
be held at the John Marshall Hotel, in 
Richmond, where especially attrac- 
tive arrangements have been made. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the 
city school system are co-operating 
to make the meeting a success. Super- 
intendent A. H. Hill is chairman of 
the committee on arrangements. Par- 
ticulars concerning railroad rates and 
other details will be furnished all 
members later. 

While the allocation of addresses 
to places on the program has not been 
made as this issue of the Journal goes 
to press, following are the subjects 
and speakers as far as determined. 
Final announcements will be made in 
the February number. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Address of Welcome, President F. W. 
Boatwright, University of Rich- 
mond, Richmond, Virginia 

Banquet Address, Hon. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 


and President of Stanford Univer- 
sity 

“The Junior College Curriculum,” 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, of The 
Junior College, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 


“The Junior College Curriculum in Its 
Preparatory Function,” Katharine M. 
Denworth, Bradford Academy, 
Bradford, Massachusetts 


“College Sophomore Testing Program 
of the Co-operative Test Service,” 
Dr. Ben D. Wood, Bureau of Col- 
legiate Educational Research, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City 


“Recent Developments in Junior Col- 
lege Administration,’ Professor 
W. W. Carpenter, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

“The Four-Year Junior College,” Dr. 
Frederick Eby, Professor of History 
and Philosophy of Education, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas 

“The Fusing of High School and Col- 
lege,” Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief of 
Division of Colleges and Profes- 
sional Schools, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

“The Junior College Journal,’ Dr. 
Walter Crosby Eells, Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, and 
Editor of The Junior College Jour- 
nal 


SPECIAL LUNCHEONS 


Luncheon of Public Junior College 
Executives, Friday, February 19, and, 
if desired, again Saturday, February 
20, presided over by Dean R. W. God- 
dard, Rochester Junior College, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. Similarly, luncheon 
for Private Junior College Executives, 
presided over by President Edgar D. 
Lee, Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS 


The following are reports to be 
made on research studies during the 
past year: 

“Assimilation, Success, and Attitude 
of Junior College Graduates,” Wy- 
att W. Hale, Registrar and Assistant 
to the President, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

“Certificate and Diploma Classifica- 
tion of Junior College Students,” 
Principal John W. Harbeson, Pasa- 
dena Junior College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia 

“The Status of Business Education on 
the Junior College Level,’ Professor 
H. G. Shields, Assistant Dean of the 
School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 

“Teacher Load in the Junior College,” 
Mr. A. E. Joyal, of the staff of the 


Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 
“Guidance in the Junior College,” 


President James L. Robb, Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennes- 
see 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


Are junior colleges suffering de- 
creases in enrollments as a result of 
the depression? This inquiry has 
come to the secretary’s desk a num- 
ber of times since the beginning of 
the present college year. Numerous 
conflicting reports have been re- 
ceived, some concerning college at- 
tendance in general and some relating 
only to junior colleges. 

In order to secure a Satisfactory an- 
swer to the question a letter of in- 
quiry was sent to all junior colleges 
asking that they indicate the percent- 
age that the 1931-32 enrollment is of 
the enrollment during the first term 
of the 1930-31 session. 

Replies were received from 258 jun- 
ior colleges representing 42 states and 
the District of Columbia. One hun- 
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dred forty-nine, or 58 per cent, show 
an increase in enrollment over that of 
1930-31 by percentages ranging from 
1 to 135, with an average of 30 per 
cent. Eighty-four, or 33 per cent, 
show a decrease in enrollment by 
percentages ranging from 1 to 60, with 
an average of 17 per cent. Twenty- 
five, or 9 per cent, report no change 
in enrollment, or a change of less than 
1 per cent. 

When studied with respect to types 
of control, we find that public junior 
colleges and those under state control 
show a large majority with increased 
enrollments; those under church con. 
trol show increases in slightly more 
than half of the colleges reporting; 
and considerably more than one-half 
of those under private control show a 
loss. 

The reports are summarized by 
groups according to types of control 
in Table I. 


TABLE I 


RELATION OF 1931-32 To 1930-31 En. 
ROLLMENTS IN 258 JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
SHOWN BY TYPE OF CONTROL 


Num- Num- Num-_  Nunm- 

ber ber ber ber 

Type of Re- Show- Show-  Show- 

Control port- ingIn- ing De- ing No 

ing crease crease Change 
258 149 84 25 
Pebiie ...... 95 76 11 8 
19 14 3 2 
Church ..... 84 45 31 8 
200% 60 14 39 7 


Co-educational institutions fared 
much better than the separate col- 
leges for men and for women. Col- 
leges for men only have suffered more 
from decreased enrollments than 
either of the other types. This is indi- 
cated in Table II. 

Geographic location seems to be re- 
lated to the problem of enrollment. 
The Far Western states show the larg- 
est number of increases, the Middle 
Western group next, the Southern 
group barely shows a majority, while 
the Eastern group shows a majority 
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TABLE II 


RELATION OF 1931-32 To 1930-31 EN- 
ROLLMENTS IN 258 JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
SHOWN BY TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber ber ber ber 
Re- Show- Show- Show- 
port- ingIn- ing De- ing No 
ing crease crease Change 


Co-educational 185 128 44 13 
Women .....-- 51 15 28 8 
22 6 12 4 


with decreases in enrollment. The re- 
plies are tabulated according to geo- 
graphic groups in Table Hl. 


TABLE III 


RELATION OF 1931-32 To 1930-31 EN- 
ROLLMENTS IN 258 JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
SHOWN BY GROUPS OF STATES 

Num- Num- Num- Num- 
Num- ber ber ber ber 
Group ber Re- Show- Show- Show- 
of port- ingIn- ing De- ing No 
States ing crease crease Change 


Eastern 10 34 10 19 5 
Southern 11 88 47 33 8 
Mid-West 13 99 62 27 10 
Western & 37 30 5 2 


All three of the groupings above 
show a close relationship. Public co- 
educational junior colleges predom- 
inate in the West and Middle West; 
denominational and _ private junior 
colleges, with a fair division between 
the separate and co-educational type, 
predominate in the South; while pri- 
vate schools for women predominate 
in the Eastern states. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 


PRESS CONVENTION 


One hundred and _ seventy - five 
representatives from thirty-three 
California junior colleges met in 
the semi-annual state Junior Col- 
lege Press Association convention 
at Los Angeles, October 30 and 31. 
Outstanding in the program were 
nine round table discussion groups 
led by prominent newspaper men. 
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TEXAS LIBRARIES 

A variety of data relating to the 
organization and administration of 
the libraries of the seventeen pub- 
lic junior colleges in Texas in 1930- 
31 have been compiled by W. E. 
Gattis, college examiner of the 
State Department of Education. 

In nine of these _ institutions 
there is a separate library; in the 
others it is combined with the high 
school. A trained librarian is em- 
ployed in all but one of the colleges. 

The amount spent in the pur- 
chase of books during the year 
varied from $262 to $1,800. The 
number of volumes added during 
the year varied from 144 to 1,618. 

The total number of volumes in 
1931 varied from only 940, at 
Temple Junior College, to 7,433, at 
Clarendon Junior College. The av- 
erage per institution was 4,439. 


CATALOGUE DESCRIPTIONS 


The descriptions of some of the 
courses in the catalogue of Phoenix 
(Arizona) Junior College are re- 
freshingly different. For example, 
under “Freshman Composition” : 


There will be books for you to read, 
too; for reading is a great help in 
writing. Short talks are also required, 
and why not? We speak nine times to 
the once that we write. 


Short-story writing: 


Approximately eight stories will be 
required of you. By the end of the 
semester you will be satisfied that 
either you are—or you aren’t! 


English literature: 


The first lesson is an introduction to 
Beowulf; the last is a farewell to Max 
Beerbohm. If you have a taste for good 
literature, you will find this course 
delightful. If not, withhold judgment. 
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PHI THETA KAPPA MEETING 


The national convention of Phi 
Theta Kappa, junior college honor so- 
ciety, was held at Weatherford, 
Texas, in March 1931. Officers for 
1931-32 were elected and installed as 
follows: president, Miss Carolyn Kim- 
ball, Christian College; vice-president, 
Mr. Charles Green, Cameron State 
School; secretary, Miss Ruth Barnard, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; treasurer, Miss 
Margaret Norman, Cottey College. 

The convention address, “The Re- 
sponsibility of Ability,” was given by 
George F. Winfield, president of Whit- 
worth (Junior) College, Brookhaven, 
Mississippi. Brief extracts from this 
address are given below: 


Of all the things with which I have 
had some connection in their beginnings 
in the junior college movement, I feel 
most sensibly the appreciation of the 
invitation to deliver this, your first con- 
vention address. If correct ideals and 
the American college spirit are to be pre- 
served and made the heritage of the 
masses, it must be done through the lead- 
ership within the student bodies on our 
campuses. You as the leaders of thought 
in your various groups have the respon- 
sibility of determining what abiding 
service the junior college is to render. 
The movement is in its adolescence, and 
you, more than any others, will deter- 
mine the nobility of its aims and the 
vitality of its organized effort to meet 
these expectations. I, therefore, make no 
apology for speaking to you on the seri- 
ous subject of “The Responsibility of 
Ability.” 

Responsibility is always proportionate 
to opportunity. Opportunity is not to be 
thought of in terms of environment only 
but in terms of native endowment. In 
fact, the greatest obligation that rests 
upon the individual is self-realization. 
He or she must know the latent powers, 
the natural inclinations, and innate ca- 
pacities if this best self is to be realized. 
Egoism is frequently berated and altru- 


ism exalted, but thinking young men and 
young women must realize that these 
are the two foci that determine the ellipse 
of life’s orbit. One is under obligation to 
develop all powers to their fullest capa- 
city. To neglect this is to be untrue to 
one’s self and one’s fellows. It has been 
said that the honor student possesses ijn 
a high degree such traits as persistence, 
a sense of accuracy, respect for authority, 
co-operation and forcefulness of person- 
ality. 


NEW HONOR SOCIETY 


Alpha chapter of Alpha Mu Gamma, 
a foreign-language honor society for 
junior college students, has been or- 
ganized at Los Angeles Junior College. 
It is hoped that it may become na- 
tional in scope. Already a Beta chap- 
ter of the organization has been 
formed at Phoenix Junior College, 
Arizona, and correspondence regard- 
ing it is in progress with several other 
junior colleges in various parts of the 
country. 

The reasons for the formation of 
this society were thus stated by Ar- 
thur B. Forster, of the Los Angeles 
Junior College faculty, in an address 
before the French section of the Na- 
tional Education Association last 
summer, which was later printed in 
the Modern Language Forum: 


One last phase I would like to bring 
to you, one which is a natural result 
of the ideals already mentioned. We 
have founded a language honor society, 
open to outstanding scholars in all of the 
five languages. I know that of the mak- 
ing of honor societies there seems to be 
no end, and that there should be a good 
and sufficient reason for the founding of 
another, which we hope, will be national 
in scope. This good and sufficient reason 
seemed to us to be found in the very 
keynote of our work, namely, unification. 
We stress not only high achievement in 
one language (the candidate must have 
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received not less than two A’s and one B 
in three semesters of work in the same 
language at the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege), but bring together the outstanding 
students of each foreign language; so that 
although the primary aim of Alpha Mu 
Gamma is to recognize and promote 
scholarship, we admit that an equally 
valuable aim is to promote an under- 
standing of other nations. In this society 
we wish to honor and encourage in their 
future work, those young men _ and 
women who have given promise of carry- 
ing forward through their generation the 
torch of scholarship and of world under- 


standing. 


Other interesting phases of the for- 
eign-language work at the Los Angeles 
institution are thus described in the 
same article: 

One phase, and a rather novel one, of 
the department work which offers fine 
cultural opportunities, is the Foreign 
Language Club Room. A spacious room 
has been set apart specially for the five 
language clubs, which are all functioning 
smoothly, and is being slowly furnished 
by funds received partly from the Board 
of Education and partly from money 
raised by student activities and dona- 
tions. We are creating in it a foreign 
atmosphere and an air of simple dignified 
beauty that will invite our students to 
come in and learn from the foreign maga- 
zines, newspapers, books, and exhibits 
placed at their disposal. Already in the 
large plate-glass showcase there have 
been exhibits of Italian works of art, 
Mexican and Spanish realia, rare and 
early editions of French literary works, 
a wonderfully complete collection of 
French coins, and books and steel en- 
gravings dealing with the Faust legend 
and Goethe’s Faust, illustrating in a very 
impressive way a lecture given by one 
of our instructors. Not only is the room 
used for club initiations and meetings, 
but a schedule has been arranged so that 
every class in the department may use it 
once a week for singing; while in the 
afternoons after classes it is frequently 
used for social entertainment of small 
groups of students. This clubroom, to 
whose equipment and beautification both 
faculty and students of every language 
class have contributed, is and will be in- 
creasingly so, the very life of the foreign- 
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language department, radiating a spirit of 
tolerance and good-will, of friendship, 
co-operation, and sympathetic under- 
standing of other nations. If furnishes a 
means of acquiring greater social inter- 
course with people of varied cultural 
backgrounds, and illustrates, more vividly 
perhaps than anything else, the ideal 
which is so splendidly exemplified by the 
fourteen members of the staff, namely, 
the unification of the language depart- 
ment. We are not split up into separate 
language units, but from the outset have 
been one harmoniously working whole. A 
love of the virile German tongue need 
not infer a scorn of the soft cadences of 
the Italian, nor a cult of French clarity 
of thought a lack of appreciation of the 
Spanish idiom. We endeavor to inculcate 
a love and understanding of other na- 
tions, respecting, even though not neces- 
sarily agreeing with all their aims and 
ideals; and the clubroom is the rallying 
ground for such a worth-while effort. It 
is our “Cité Universitaire.” It is the home 
of our small League of Nations; and 
words cannot express the enthusiasm and 
joy with which both faculty and students 
are working to realize their high hopes 
and ambitions for the room. ... . 

Hundreds of students are coming to 
our language classes for the bread of 
knowledge of other nations, gained by a 
study of their language, literature, cus- 
toms, history, art, and culture. Shall we 
give them the stone of formal grammar? 
Let us note carefully that part of the 
annual report of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler for 1930 in which he laments the 
decline and fall of the classics in Amer- 
ica, hastened, he holds, by the action of 
teachers themselves, “in supplanting un- 
derstanding of the ancient world with a 
myriad of minutiae of highly specialized 
learning.” The ancient Humanities have 
lost ground in this materialistic, utilitar- 
ian, mechanical age..... 

The time is ripe for the study of for- 
eign languages to wield a greater influ- 
ence. We must lay the foundations for 
a broad, sympathetic knowledge and 
understanding of other nations. Our 
students, by sharing in their literary 
heritage, and making a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the ideals that have ani- 
mated and still animate the great minds 
of the Old World, will thus learn to 
possess a fuller recognition of the finer 
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values of life, a broader vision, and a 
keener comprehension of world problems, 
a richer culture, and thereby leaven and 
uplift our own American culture and 
life. The Modern Languages must take 
their rightful place as the Modern Hu- 
manities. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


Phi Rho Pi, the national junior col- 
lege forensic honor society, held its 
third national convention at Parsons, 
Kansas, April 3, 1931. The business 
sessions were devoted to a variety of 
organizational considerations. It was 
voted to hold the next convention at 
Pasadena, California. New officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Glenn L. Lembke, 
Pasadena Junior College, California; 
first vice-president, Charlotte Dumke, 
Hibbing Junior College, Minnesota; 
second vice-president, Walter P. Stein- 
haeuser, Le Master Institute, New Jer- 
sey; secretary-treasurer, Sylvia R. 
Barnes, Parsons Junior College, Kan- 
sas. 

A variety of forensic contests were 
special features of the convention. A 
summary of the closely contested de- 
bate tournament in which representa- 
tives of five junior colleges partici- 
pated is as follows: 


Won Lost Points 


eee 7 3 1875 
3 11460 


The question discussed was the 
adoption of a policy of free trade by 
the nations of the world. There were 
also oratorical and extemporaneous- 
speaking contests, in both of which 
the Los Angeles representatives car- 
ried off first honors. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Junior 
College Section of the Iowa _ State 
Teachers Association was held at Des 
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Moines, November 12, with Miss 
Myrta E. Harlow, dean of the Albia 
Junior College, as president. 

The principal addresses given were 
as follows: “The Junior College Pro. 
gram of Activities,” by Superintend. 
ent J. R. Inman, Red Oak; “Some Aims 
and Functions of the Junior College,” 
by Superintendent H. E. Dow, Vil- 
lisca; “The Place of the Junior College 
in Iowa’s Educational Program,” by 
Dr. E. L. Ritter, State Teachers Col- 
lege; “Of What Service Can the Junior 
Colleges of Iowa Be to the States in 
the Training of Teachers?” by Princi- 
pal R. H. Bracewell, Burlington. 


“REPRESENTATIVE JUNIOR 
COLLEGES” 


Ep1Tor, Junior College Journal: 


I wish to enter a protest against the 
scheme which you report in the June 
issue of the Junior College Journal to 
name ten representative junior col- 
leges. I have no objection to the gen- 
eral plan of naming a certain number 
of representative junior colleges pro- 
vided this is done following an im- 
partial and comprehensive study of 
all junior colleges which might be 
eligible for a place on such list. But, 
to make a blind stab at a matter of 
so much significance is unworthy of 
the effort and full of harmful possi- 
bilities. It may interest you to know 
that one of the institutions named in 
this group is making wide use of “the 
distinction” in its publicity, imply- 
ing that this gave it superiority to 
all other junior colleges in the section. 
To me this appears to be most unpro- 
fessional in view of the fact that there 
are other junior colleges near by that 
have the highest rating by the re- 
gional association and are in every 
way deserving of as much if not more 
recognition as representative institu- 
tions. I recognize that the scheme dis- 
claims any intention to discriminate 
and yet I fail to see how it could be 
expected to work out otherwise. The 
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illustration to which I refer is typical 
of what might have been expected. 

Possibly the ten institutions named 
_or rather the seventeen named—are 
the ten or seventeen most outstanding 
junior colleges in the Nation. Some of 
us may have our doubts about it, but 
that is not the question. The issue in- 
volved is as to the method of selection. 
Was a scientific method used? If not, 
then the results cannot be dependable 
and if not dependable are unworthy 
to appear in a reputable publication. 
Unsatisfactory results usually follow 
unreliable methods. 

If it is desired to name the ten 
leading junior colleges in the country 
let it be done with the application of 
scientific methods of study upon 
which our present-day education 
prides itself, rather than by any ar- 
bitrary selection. Then the results 
will mean something. 

As to publishing articles dealing 
with various junior colleges, I con- 
sider that this is wholly within your 
province as editor and that it appears 
to be an excellent plan. All institu- 
tions are likely to benefit from such a 
series of articles. That part of the 
plan I commend most heartily. 


JAMES L. Ross, President 


TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
ATHENS, TENNESSEE 


EpiTor’s Nore.—It may be well to 
quote a few sentences from the article 
to which the writer refers: 


An English-speaking educator from 
abroad knows nothing of the junior col- 
lege but is anxious to learn as much of 
it as possible, in its various aspects, dur- 
ing a visit to the United States. Please sug- 
gest the ten institutions which you would 
advise him to visit in order to secure the 
broadest possible grasp of all phases of 
the junior college movement. .... 

It should be said at the outset that no 
effort was made to select the ten leading 
junior colleges of the country. Even had 
there been such an effort, the wide diver- 
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sity of judgment shown by the judges 
would have proved its impossibility. Not 
a single institution was on the lists of all 
the judges. .... 

The group of seventeen, however, form 
a very representative group of leading 
junior colleges, from the study of any 
ten or more of which our hypothetical 
visitor from abroad could form a very 
comprehensive and significant judgment 
regarding many phases of the junior col- 
lege movement today. All sections of the 
country are represented. Public and pri- 
vate junior colleges are both included. 
Even this list of outstanding institutions, 
however, does not represent all types. 


It would seem that these explana- 
tions and restrictions should have 
been sufficient to prevent any mis- 
understanding. There was no inten- 
tion of selecting the best, the most 
prominent, or the most efficient insti- 
tutions in the country, but only to se- 
lect certain representative ones for a 
special purpose. Of course it is re- 
grettable if any unfair use has been 
made of this matter by any particular 
institution in its publicity. The writ- 
er’s chief criticism, however, is con- 
cerned with the method of choice 
used—that it was “arbitrary” rather 
than “scientific.” It should be freely 
granted that the method was not ideal. 
A purely “scientific” method would 
certainly have been preferable, had it 
been available. In many scientific 
studies in numerous fields, however, 
the composite judgment of a group of 
competent judges has been used as a 
valid method. It has frequently been 
used in university research studies. 
The question turns, in part, upon the 
competence of the judges. The editor 
was faced with the practical question 
of selection of a group of institutions 
for the proposed series of articles. He 
was unwilling to trust to his own 
judgment. He could think of no group 
more competent to aid him than the 
members of the national advisory 
board of the Journal and the past 
presidents of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. He felt that 
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they were best qualified to express a 
judgment. It is rather significant that 
none of the twenty-five men whose 
assistance was asked objected to the 
method proposed and only one failed 
to co-operate. That one expressed cor- 
dial approval of the plan, however, 
stating that the method was a good 
one and the point of view for presen- 
tation especially excellent. In order 
to investigate further the validity of 
the judgments expressed, the votes of 
all past presidents who are now heads 
of junior colleges were eliminated. 
The judgment of the remaining group 
showed no change in the list of institu- 
tions included except for the last two 
on the list of seventeen. The editor 
had no ulterior motive nor any unfair 
desire to discriminate between insti- 
tutions. He simply used his best judg- 
ment in selecting a practical co-opera- 
tive method for a particular purpose, 
namely the publication of a series of 
articles dealing with a representative 
group of junior colleges—an objective 
which the writer of the criticism 
above “commends most heartily.” The 
editor would welcome any suggestions 
for a more practical plan which could 
have been used for the immediate 


purpose. 
W. C. E. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


San Jose (California) Junior Col- 
lege is offering a two-year course in 
hotel management as one of the group 
of semi-professional courses which it 
has been developing in the past two 
years for students interested in differ- 
ent types of terminal work. It is thus 
described in a recent bulletin: 


Education for the profession of hotel 
administration has only recently been 
recognized by leaders among business 
men and educators. The technical knowl- 
edge needed by the hotel man has vastly 
increased in recent years. College train- 
ing may offer a shorter cut than the long 
and varied experience in the industry 
alone. 
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Through co-operation with the Home. 
making Department, the Junior College 
Department is enabled to offer a college 
course of two years providing a curricy. 
lum of academic and cultural work to. 
gether with periods of supervised practice 
in approved hotels or institutions. Aside 
from managerial positions, other related 
lines can be arranged to suit the student’, 
objective. 

The courses cover formal training ip 
the foundation sciences on which modern 
hotel operation must be based in order 
to make for economic success. They em. 
brace instruction and laboratory practice 
in chemistry, physics, economics, psy- 
chology, languages, accounting, food 
handling and preparation. Supervised 
work may be with or without pay de- 
pending upon the circumstances. 

Students taking this course should pos- 
sess physical health, scholastic ability 
and a deep interest in human beings. 


First YEAR 


Units 
Physical Education and Hygiene....... 3% 
Elementary Nutrition and Dietetics.... 3 
Cookery and Table Service............ 3 
Catering and Cooking for Profit....... 3 
Cafeteria Management ................ 4 
Food and Nutrition Chemistry......... 6 
3 


Psychology Applied in Commerce and 


3 
471, 
SECOND YEAR 
American Institutions 3 
2 
Nutrition and Dietetics................ 4 
House Decoration and Furnishing...... 3 
3 
15 
48% 
SUGGESTED ELECTIVES AND 
SUBSTITUTIONS 
Landscape Gardening 3 
6 
Business Letter Writing..............- 3 
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Judging the New Books 


Edited by John C. Almack, Stanford University 


RUSSELL BLANKENSHIP. American 
Literature as an Expression of 
the National Mind. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 1931. 


731 pages. 


All who grew up with the mild, 
sweet poems of Longfellow and 
viewpoints of literary history and 
criticism of the days before the 
World War will be first mildly 
shocked, then puzzled, interested, 
and perhaps even convinced, upon 
reading this book. The reviewer 
confesses having read it with un- 
dignified relish and a growing re- 
spect for the scholarship and in- 
tellectual independence of the au- 
thor. 

Not only are the venerable, Old- 
World-inspired Longfellow, Holmes, 
and Lowell, about whom we used 
to write term papers in college, al- 
lotted a scant two or three pages 
each, but upstarts, whose very men- 
tion would have raised professorial 
eyebrows, are spread with newly 
discovered contributions over a 
dozen pages or so. Whitman, for 
example, is given the reward of 
eighteen pages, and the author 
names him as one of the three great 
writers of America, one of the three 
who established our literary inde- 
pendence. The other two are Emer- 
son and Mark Twain. 

Four books make up the volume. 
The first of these, entitled The 
Background, is devoted to a rela- 
tively brief (69 pages) setting of 
the stage. The “Physical Back- 
ground” is the subject of the first 


of the three parts of this book. The 
second part, called “The Racial 
Background,” is a real feature of 
the book. In it the author discusses 
the racial influences and interrela- 
tionships in America. The theory 
that American thought is wholly of 
English origin is rather effectively 
collapsed. “Big Bill” Thompson 
and Hearst should find a good deal 
of solace in this discussion. Fi- 
nally the intellectual background is 
treated under four heads: the “Cos- 
mopolitan Spirit,” “Puritanism,” 
“The Frontier,” and “Mysticism.” 

The three remaining books are 
given to the development of the 
American mind. Though the sev- 
eral chapter headings of each book 
are significant, it must suffice here 
to list the major divisions, which 
are Book II, The Mind of Colonial 
America; Book III, Romanticism in 
America (182 pages); and Book IV, 
The Triumph of Realism (309 
pages). This last book in turn is 
divided into two parts: (I) “The 
Gilded Age” and (II) “The Machine 
Age.” 

One is somewhat surprised to 
find generous appraisals of such 
men as Horace Greeley, heretofore 
something of a stranger to literary 
histories, and to discover that Bry- 
ant is to be studied as much for his 
activities as a liberal editor as for 
his poetic achievements. Other sur- 
prises and a few paradoxes await 
the reader. Indeed when he chances 
upon such statements as this: “He 
was at once the most popular nov- 
elist and the most unpopular citi- 
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zen of the United States,” the 
reader might wonder if the author, 
like Macaulay, has not been led by 
the fascination of antithesis to 
overstatement. In general, how- 
ever, the reviewer feels that the es- 
timates are based on sound schol- 
arship and seasoned literary judg- 
ments. 

One of the most notable features 
of the book is its liberal allotment 
of space to the modern period. Al- 
most two hundred pages come be- 
tween the discussion of Theodore 
Dreiser and the end of the book. 
Every phase of our national litera- 
ture comes in for its share of at- 
tention, and one feels that through- 
out the author is developing his 
theme as stated in the title. The 
book should be well received as a 
text for junior college classes in 
American literature. It may be too 
voluminous; it should not be too 
difficult. 


J. ERLE GRINNELL 


ROBERT SILLIMAN HILLYER, KEN- 
NETH BALLARD MurbDOCK, and 
OpELL SHEPARD. Prose Master- 


pieces of English and American 
Literature. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 1931. 477 


pages. 


One is disarmed, after a fashion, 
before he starts this book. If, for 
example, he is hoping to find no- 
table omissions among the prose 
masters, he is reminded by the edi- 
tors and by his own judgment that 
all writers of even the first rank 
cannot be represented if the book 
is not to become too unwieldy. The 
authors have desired instead to set 
before the reader a collection of 
masterpieces illustrative of the vari- 
ous glories of English and Ameri- 
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can prose. In this aim they have 
succeeded rather well. 

They have included, according to 
their own classification, materials 
with predominant strains of ane. 
dote, characters, contemplations, 
criticism, description, fantasy, his. 
tory, humor, irony, and narrative. 
Each selection or group of selec- 
tions is preluded by a brief but ef. 
fective characterization of the style 
and of the mental and _ personal 
constitution of the author. These 
comments are as various as are the 
prose masters about whom they are 
uttered. To illustrate the aptness 
and distinguishing quality of them 
we may quote almost at random: 

“Sir Thomas’ Browne’ (1605- 
1682) used English prose like an 
orchestra; every harmony and tone 
of which the language is capable he 
explored, so that in listening to his 
work we are moved by sound and 
idea simultaneously.” 

(Of Milton) “It is the work of a 
man essentially noble, utterly self- 
confident, vastly learned, humor- 
less, and relatively deficient in 
grasp of contemporary fact.” 

(Of Carlyle) “. ... a prose as 
staunch and honest as the houses 
his father built. .... Although he 
is often dark and difficult to the 
ignorant, those who have learned 
his idiom and who can track him 
haltingly through the snows of the 
world’s literature find no writing 
more staringly vivid than this.” 

Though probably not deliber- 
ately so arranged, the sequence of 
the prose passages is often star- 
tling in contrast. One turns, for 
instance, from the sonorous and 
deeply solemn periods of Drum- 
mond musing on death to the quiet 
humor of “Father Isaac” Walton 
recounting a dialogue between the 
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Judging the New Books 


Venator and the Piscator. The book 
may fail to include the one passage 
for which the reader may _ be 
searching, but it will include in- 
stead many which he has never 
read and which will, we believe, in- 
crease his capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of art in prose and for the 
more practical and perhaps more 
difficult art of living. 

The authors have divorced them- 
selves for the most part from ac- 
cepted traditions in their selections. 
Lamb, for example, is not repre- 
sented by Dream Children, Old 
China, or Dissertation on Roast 
Pork, but by the relatively little- 
known but richly deserving Cap- 
tain Jackson and A Letter to Dr. 
Asbury. Steele is not represented 
at all and Addison appears through 
his A Visit to Spring Garden. The 
reviewer was somewhat disap- 
pointed to find no trace of the gos- 
sip of Pepys, but, on the other 
hand, he was pleased to agree with 
the editors in the inclusion of a 
sparkling bit from Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland. The editors 
have hit on a happy commentary 
in this same selection: 

“In this confused age we may 
take as our motto the Red Queen’s 
speech: ‘Now, here, you see, it 
takes all of the running you can 
do to keep in the same place.’ ” 

Only two women, among the host 
of men, appear in the collection. 
One of them is Queen Elizabeth; 
the other is a modern, Virginia 
Woolf. Living writers are accorded 
a generous portion of the book, al- 
most a hundred pages, but among 
them appears only Santayana of 
living Americans, and he is a Span- 
iard by birth. 

J. ERLE GRINNELL 
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LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


The Liberal Arts College Move- 
ment seems worthy in that it 
stresses the value of the small col- 
leges of the United States. People 
who are associated with the larger 
educational institutions frequently 
fail to comprehend that the small 
colleges have a place in the educa- 
tional scheme of our nation. Many 
persons are prone to value a school 
by the number of its students. To 
those who know both types of 
school, this seems a cause for re- 
gret; for the smaller schools are 
able to suit the needs of some stu- 
dents in a way that the large uni- 
versities cannot do. In turn many 
of the four-year liberal arts col- 
leges sometimes look askance at 
the junior colleges that are being 
established at a rapid rate over the 
country. Why this should be seems 
somewhat strange when the junior 
college situation is reviewed. One 
of the purposes of these colleges is 
to attract students in their vicinity 
who would otherwise not attend 
any college, but who once having 
tasted study and realized its value 
acquire the ambition to continue 
their studies in other colleges. In 
the case of our own institution both 
universities and small liberal arts 
colleges attract our students; but 
the latter secure the greatest per- 
centage of them. As soon as ad- 
justments are made, the junior col- 
leges will tend to push the senior 
colleges to a higher level, for the 
ratio of their upper classmen to 
the lower will increase. The junior 
college will likely tend to be local, 
just as high schools are local. 
Editorial in The Reflector of Blue 
Ridge College, New Windsor, Mary- 
land. 
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2028. 


2029. 


2030. 


2031. 


2032. 


ANDREWS, MILTON H., Twelve Lead- 
ing Constitutions, American Univer- 
sity Series, Compton, California, 
1931, 391 pages. 

Presents constitutions and constitu- 
tional organization of Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Irish Free _ State, 
Italy, Japan, League of Nations, Mex- 
ico, Poland, Soviet Russia, Turkey, and 
Jugoslavia. Author is dean of men at 
Compton Junior College. Introduction 
is written by O. Scott Thompson, su- 
perintendent of Compton Junior College 
District. For review see Junior Col- 
lege Journal (December 1931), II, 179. 


ANTHONY, ALFRED W. (editor), Phi- 
lanthropy for the Future, Federal 
Council of Churches, New York, 
1931, 148 pages. 

Papers presented at the fourth con- 
ference on financial and fiduciary mat- 
ters, Atlantic City, March 1931. Of 
special interest to private junior col- 
leges. Address on “Standards of Meas- 
urement of Educational Institutions,” 
by Robert L. Kelly, has many sugges- 
tions of value to junior colleges. 


Bietry, J. RicHArp, “Junior College 
in Relation to Speech Education,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech (April 
1931), XVII, 202-16. 

Report of a national questionnaire 
study made for the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech. Condensed 
in article in Junior College Journal 
(November 1931), II, 87-89. 


BENNETT, BEULAH May, “Present 
Status of Music in the Public Jun- 
ior College and a Proposed Curricu- 
lum,” New York, N.Y., 1921, 74 
pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at New 
York University. 


Boas, Georce, “The New Collegiate 


* This is acontinuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 


first 


(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 


1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
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2036. 
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Curriculum at the Johns Hopkins 
University,” School and _ Society 
(May 30, 1931), XXXIII, 731-34, 

Report of modification of plan for 
elimination of freshman and _ sopho- 
more work. 


Bossarp, JAMES H. S., and Dew. 
HURST, J. FREDERIC, University Edy- 
cation for Business, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1931, 578 pages. 
Contains much information of value 
to those planning junior college semi- 
professional courses in business. 


BrapsHaw, F. F., “College Guide 
Books,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion (November 1931), II, 468. 

Review of Rita Halle’s Which Col- 
lege? 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “Statistics of 
California Junior Colleges, 1921-22 
to 1930-31,” California Schools (De- 
cember 1931), II, 509-10. 

Detailed tables of changes in aver- 
age daily attendance by colleges and 
by years. Shows an increase in aver- 
age daily attendance from 173 in 1921- 
22 to 15,120 in 1930-31. 


CAMPBELL, Doak S., “The _ Public 
Junior College: An Agency of De- 
mocracy—The Social Aspects,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixty&éninth Annual 
Meeting of the National Education 
Association, Los Angeles, 1931, pp. 
588-89. 

Abstract of address before the De- 
troit meeting of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals. See No. 1837. 


CAMPBELL, Harry WILLIAM, “The 
Organization and Content of Re- 
quired Courses in Physical Educa- 
tion for Men in Junior Colleges,” 
Los Angeles, California, 1931, 126 
pages, 29 tables, 1 figure, bibliogra- 
phy of 24 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. 
Based on questionnaires from 17 Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, 13 others, and 
10 California universities and colleges. 
A study of aims, objectives, curricular 
content, tests, and methods. 
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2038. 


2039. 


2040. 


2041. 


2042. 


2043. 


2044, 


2045. 


CaRPENTER, W. W., “The Junior Col- 
lege,” School Executives Magazine 
(December 1931), LI, 186. 

Review of W. C. Eells’s The Junior 
College. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION MAGAZINE, 
“Hendrix College,” Christian Edu- 
cation Magazine (November 1931), 
XXI, 11-16, 21. 

Includes report of the progress of 
Galloway College as associated junior 
college. 


CrRAWForRD, STANTON C., “The Junior 
College,” Pennsylvania Progress 
(October-November 1931), XIII, 11. 

A general statement of the philoso- 
phy and progress of the junior college 
movement, with special attention given 
to the junior colleges in Pennsylvania, 
particularly those connected with the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


CuLBRETH, J. M., “The Plan and 
Function of the Wesley Founda- 
tion,” Christian Education Maga- 
zine (November 1931), XXI, 24-26. 

Includes discussion of the work of 
the Foundation at Emory (Georgia) 
Junior College. 


DAVIDSON, JOHN WesLeEy, “A Study 
of the Feasibility of Establishing 
Junior Colleges in Washington,” 
Seattle, Washington, 74 pages, 14 
tables, 1 figure, bibliography of 16 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Uni- 
versity of Washington. Summary pub- 
lished in Junior College Journal, Janu- 
ary 193 A study of possibilities in 
the twenty-three largest municipalities 
in the state of Washington. 


Davis, JAMES P., “The Sciences Of- 
fered by the Junior Colleges with 
Special Reference to the Sequence 
of Courses,” Evanston, Illinois, 1930. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at North- 
western University. 


Dickerson, O. M., “Improving His- 
tory Teaching in High School and 
Junior College,” Teachers Journal 
and Abstract (November 1931), VI, 
482. 

Abstract of article by G. A. Andrews 


in Historical Outlook (October 1931), 
XXII, 292-94. See No. 2005. 


Dopson, Par Sparks, “The Develop- 
ment and Present Status of the Jun- 


2046. 


2047. 


2048. 


2049. 


2050. 
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ior College in Texas,” Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1931, 95 pages, 11 tables, 11 
figures, bibliography of 36 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Texas 
Christian University. Questionnaire 
study giving origin, aims, offerings, 
staff, student bodies in the Texas jun- 
ior colleges. Also discusses wisdom of 
location of existing institutions and 
their probable future. 


Dvorak, AvuGusT, and _  DavIpson, 
JoHN W., “A Survey of Junior Col- 
lege Feasibility in Washington — 
Part I,” Washington Education 
Journal (November 1931), XI, 77- 
78. 

A general discussion of criteria for 
establishment of junior colleges. Part 
II to contain application to the actual 
conditions in the state of Washington. 
See No. 2042. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
“An Evaluation of the Practice of 
Classifying High School Graduates 
into Separate Recommended and 
Non-recommended Groupings,” Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin (October 
14, 1931), X, 387-88. 

Abstract of article by John W. Har- 
beson in California Quarterly of Sec- 
ondary Education, for October 1931. 
See No. 2014. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
“English for Semi-professional Stu- 
dents,” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin (October 14, 1931), X, 387. 

Abstract of article by O. D. Richard- 
son in October issue of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN, 
“New California Junior College 
Legislation and New Junior College 
Law in Nebraska,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin (October 14, 1931), 
X, 385-86. 

Abstracts of articles by Walter 
Crosby Eells and Charles Lindsay in 


the October issue of the Junior College 
Journal, 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “The Public 
Junior College as an Agency of De- 
mocracy: The Financial Aspect,” 
Proceedings of the Sixty-ninth An- © 
nual Meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Los Angeles, 
1931, pp. 586-88. 


Abstract of address before Detroit 
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meeting of Department of Secondary 
School Principals. See No. 1840. 


ELtMore, G. H., “The Junior College 
in American Education,” Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, 1930. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of North Carolina. Gives 
recent development and present status 
of the junior colleges in the United 
States. 


EsTeErRLY, VIRGINIA Jupy, “The Jun- 
ior College: A Solution,” Proceed- 
ings of the Sixty-ninth Annual 
Meeting of the National Education 
Association, Los Angeles, 1931, pp. 
395-401. 


Address before Department of Deans 
of Women. “The University is power- 
less to provide higher education for 
the majority of high-school graduates, 
yet their capabilities for vocational 
proficiency and cultural growth should 
have the highest respect and attention. 
The junior college offers provision for 
this group. It is the first extension 
within the public system to meet a 
need not adequately recognized. ... 
Most significant for women is the first 
promise of successful home - making 
education.” 


FISCHER, ERNEST WILLIAM, “A Study 
of the Departmental Teaching Costs 
in Chaffey Junior College for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1930,” 
Claremont, California, 1931. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
Claremont Colleges. 


ForsTerR, ARTHUR B., “Some Phases 
of Modern Language Teaching in 
the Los Angeles Junior College,” 
The Modern Language Forum (QOc- 
tober 1931), XVI. 

A paper read before the French sec- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Los Angeles, June 30, 1931. 
Discusses semi - professional language 
courses as vision courses. Reports or- 
ganization of a new national foreign- 
language honor society for junior col- 
leges, Alpha Mu Gamma. For extracts 
see this issue of the Journal, page 224. 


Fow.Ler, ArTHUR LEE, “A Unified 
Course in High School and Junior 
College Chemistry,” Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, 1931, 103 pages, 
bibliography of 91 titles. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 
ford University. A course based upon 
“analyses of what people read about 
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2057. 


2058. 


2059. 


chemistry and of what knowledge of 
chemistry would be valuable in com. 
mon occupations.” Gives a detaileq 
outline of a junior college course ip 
eleven units. 


Gray, WitiiAM S., “The Relation of 
the Junior College Curriculum to 
General Education,” Proceedings of 
the Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of 
the National Education Association, 
Los Angeles, 1931, pp. 602-4, 


Abstract of address before Detroit 
meeting of Department of Secondary 
School Principals. See No. 1845, 


Harris, RoBerT E., Los Angeles Jun- 
ior Collegian Style Book, Los Ange- 
les Junior College, Los Angeles, 
California, 1931, 28 pages. 


“A guide to the editorial and typo- 
graphical style adopted by the Junior 
Collegian and the newspaper curricu- 
lum of Los Angeles Junior College,” 


HEATH, Harrison F., “Announcement 
of Two-Year Courses in Technical 
Education,” San Jose State College 
Bulletin, San Jose, California (Oc- 
tober 1931), 38 pages. 


“This bulletin is our first complete 
description of the courses which have 
been developed at the San Jose College 
and are now being offered as training 
for the semi-professions.”’ Contains de- 
tailed outlines of 28 junior college 
courses in art crafts, commercial art, 
costume design, design, drawing and 
painting, home _ decoration, phototog- 
raphy, sculpture and pottery, account- 
ing, bookkeeping, merchandising, secre- 
tarial, stenographic, clerical, journal- 
ism, child training, catering, costume 
construction, home-making, hotel man- 
agement, general engineering, indus- 
trial education, library craft, music, 
laundry training, natural science, po- 
lice administration, and dental assist- 
ance. 


HoGAn, Frep P., “The History of the 
Fresno State ‘Teachers’ College,” 
Stanford University, California, 
1929, 149 pages, bibliography of 4 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 
ford University. Contains a chapter on 
“The Junior College and Its Curricu- 
lum” (33-40), outlining history and 
curriculum of Fresno Junior College, 
the first established in the state, as op- 
erated in connection with the State 
Teachers College. 
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DOAK S. CAMPBELL* 


EXPLANATION 


1. This list contains all the junior col- 
leges within the United States (insular 
possessions included) and in foreign coun- 
tries which have been reported to No- 
vember 10, 1931. The list is meant to be 
inclusive rather than _ exclusive, and, 
therefore, it contains the names of some 


schools which are doing very little junior 


college work. 

2. Under “Date Established,” the first 
date indicates the year in which the insti- 
tution began its existence. The second 
date, when one is given, indicates the 
year in which the junior college program 
was definitely organized as such. 

3. Under “Tuition 9 Mos.,” the word 
“None” appears in connection with a 
number of public junior colleges. In all 
cases this applies to resident students 
within the district of the junior college. 


Fees to non-residents are not indicated. 


4, Under the column “Accredited by” 
the following code is used: 


A—The Amervican Association of Junior 
Colleges. The American Association 
of Junior Colleges does not act as ac- 
crediting agent except in those areas 
where no authorized agency takes ac- 
count of the junior college. All 
schools which are members of the as- 
sociation are so listed. 

B—The State College Association. 

D—The State Department of Education. 

E—New England Associafion of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

M—Association of Schools and Colleges of 
the Middle States. 

N—The North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

S—The Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States. 

U—The State University. 

W—Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools. 


SUMMARY BY STATES 


TOTAL PUBLIC PRIVATE 
State Enroll- Enroll-_ Enroll- 
No. ment No. ment No. ment 
Alabama ..... 5 338 1 100 4 238 
pS 2 617 1 509 1 108 
Arkansas .... 13 2,658 6 1,936 7 722 
California* ... 52 28,307 35 26,952 17 1,355 
Colorado 3 6 2 115 «63 544 
Connecticut .. 4 i aa 4 431 
Delaware .... 2 701 #1 51 1 650 
D. of Columbia 8 @ 8 419 
Florig@ ...... 5 329 2 231 3 98 
Georgia ...... 13 1,455 6 827 7 628 
Idaho nee 2 9 1 735 1 252 
Illinois ...... 18 7,075 6 5,259 12 1,816 
Indiana ..... 3 3 318 
37 2,567 27 1,777 10 790 
Kansas ...... 17 2,375 10 2,079 296 
Kentucky .... 17 2,281 - 1 


Louisiana .... 5 617 
3 148 
Maryland .... 6 690 
Massachusetts. 10 801 
Michigan .... 9 2,878 
Minnesota ... 10 2,002 
Mississippi .. 17 2,175 1 
Missouri .... 26 6,464 


Montana ..... 3 330 188 142 
Nebraska .... 11 1,168 230 938 
Nevada ...... 0 aa 


N. Hampshire 1 135 
New Jersey .. 2 102 
New Mexico .. 1 222 
New York .... 12 1,510 
North Carolina 20 2,539 
North Dakota. 2 
11 
Oklahoma 14 
1 
Pennsylvania. 7 
Rhode Island. 1 
South Carolina 214 

13 

45 

5 

1 


ho 

nN 


South Dakota. 
Tennessee .... 


, 

« 
© 
mere 


cS 8,971 2 3,437 
1,025 147 87 
Vermont ..... 63 63 


or 

_ 


Virginia ..... 12 
Washington .. 5 
West Virginia. 4 661 
Wisconsin 2 
Wyoming .... 0 


no 
© 

no 


469 97,631 181 60,954 288 36,677 
Insular ...... 4 1,845 3 1,845 1. .... 
Poreigm ...... 7 F 67 


Grand total.480 99,543 184 62,799 296 36,744 


(Enrollment not reported for 3 public and 
15 private institutions, including 1 public and 
5 private insular and foreign colleges.) 

* California enrollment includes 9,895 spe- 


cial students in 28 of the public junior col- 
leges. 


* Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, George Peabody College, 


Nashville, Tennessee. 
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